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CHAPTER I. 


**Some women might be happy with that man; 
but mark my words, Theresa never will.” 

“ Does thee really think so, Sarah ?” 

“ Does thee think I would say so if I did not, 
Eunice Pollard? I tell thee I would almest as 
soon have seen our niece in her coffin as married 
to that human peacock.” 

“ Does thee think, Sarah, that now that he is 
our nephew thee ought to call him a human pea- 
cock ?” 

“ Nephew? Umph, nephew!” said Sarah de 
Heer, for she could not think of anything else to 
say. 

“Rebecca and Simon seem very well pleased 
with the match,” ventured Eunice Pollard, 

“ Eunice,’ said Sarah de Heer, “ Simon isa 
good man as world’s people go, but all he thinks 
of is that the man has a good position and in- 
come; and Rebecca—well, thee knows Rebecca 
always did look just at the outside of things.”’ 

“It’s such a pity sister Rebecca ever married 
out of meeting,” sighed Eunice Pollard; “ but 
then Theresa may be happier than we think; she 
loves this man,”’ 

“‘ That’s just the trouble. If the girl was only 
a fool now,” said Sarah de Heer, regretfully, 
“she might go on admiring him and believing 
in him; but as it is—well, it is done and over. 
Let us go to bed.” 

Friend Sarah de Heer and her sister, Eunice 
‘Pollard, had come to Menango to attend the 
wedding of their niece, Theresa Northcote, the 
only child of their sister. They were both 
widows, and older than Mrs. Northcote, who had 
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sadly shocked her family by marrying “ out of 
meeting.” She had been a Friend by birth and 
education, but never in will and spirit; and no 
one who saw her on her daughter’s wedding-day 
in her blue satin, lace and diamonds, would have 
guessed that she ever wore Quaker costume. 

Very handsome, indeed, Mrs. Northcote 
looked, and her elder sisters no less so; and 
though their satins were drab in color, and 
straight in the skirt and waist, they were rich 
enough to stand alone, and no rajah’s favorite in 
her zenana wore finer web than made their ker- 
chiefs and caps. 

Sarah and Eunice had never quarreled with 
their sister for leaving the old way, and her only 
child, Theresa, was very dear to them. Theresa 
had passed much of her youth and childhood in 
the beautiful old place in New Bedford, where 
her aunts kept house, and she felt that it was 
more her home than her father’s fine “ residence” 
in Menango; and she knew in her secret heart 
she was nearer to her aunts than to her mother. 

Theresa was not over fond of what is called 
“society.” If she went to the gay parties in 
which her mother delighted, and where she was 
so proud to exhibit her daughter, it was rather to 
please Mrs. Northcote than herself. Gracious 
and sweet as she was, she moved through the 
crowd rather as if she were playing a part and 
were looking toward the end of her réle as a 
relief; and she was always glad when she could 
slip away from the pomp and circumstance in 
which her parents took pleasure, and rest her 
spirit in the quiet haven of her aunt’s home. 
Theresa liked Friends’ ways, and what would 
have been formality and restraint to most young 
people, fitted her like a second nature. She 
went with her aunts to their assembly on First Day, 
she enjoyed “a silent meeting’ and the society 
of the preaching Friends who frequented her 
aunts’ house. When in New Bedford she dressed 
1 in that beautiful fashion which is above fashion 
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affected by the younger generation of the-meet- 
ing, and even the straitest members of the sect 
made no objection to their children associating 
with Theresa Northcote. Theresa had not been 
without her admirers; and as, beside her own 
merits and beauty, she was an heiress,.she had 
had many offers; but her heart had never been 
touched, 

It had been the secret wish of Aunt Eunice’s 
heart that her own stepson, Captain Gideon Pol- 
lard, might be the favored man. He was a 
Friend, after a sort, and Eunice and Sarah did 
him no more than justice when they thought 
him in some degree worthy their beloved niece. 
As for Captain Pollard, he fell in love with all 
the passion and force of a strong, serious nature ; 
but he wooed in vain. 

Theresa liked him as a friend and cousin by 
courtesy, but she could not love him—or so she 
thought. She refused him with a sad, gentle 
persistency which left him no hope; and though 
she cried bitterly at his disappointment and that 
of her aunts, she could not believe that she could 
ever give her hand to her cousin Gideon, 

Captain Pollard had meant to stay at home 
and help his partner in the great whaling firm 
of Pollard & Field; but when Theresa refused 
him he took to himself a ship once more, and 
went off on a five years’ cruise to the South Seas. 

Theresa heard of his departure with sorrow 
and regret. She caught herself thinking of 
Gideon oftener than ever before, especially when 
the wind blew, and scanned the shipping list for 
news of the “ Swallow” with eager eyes. Pos- 
sibly regret and interest might have ripened to 
something warmer, had she not that summer met 
at Saratoga Mr. Ferdinand Laverne, 

Mr. Ferdinand Laverne was a middle-aged 
young man -vho had been “ nearly thirty”’ for 
the last six or eight years. He belonged to an 
old family, which, if you took it at its own valu- 
ation, was to be held in enormous respect, and 
according to its own legends, had once been of 
immense importance and splendor; but now, 
owing to its inability to be of use in any direc- 
tion, was not in the enjoyment of any splendor 
in particular, nor of much importance to ‘the 
world at large. 

There was a degenerate scion of the race, 
Ferdinand’s brother Tom, who as a boy had run 
away to sea on a whaler, and when he came 
home had gone to keeping a grocery store in the 
then upstart town of Chicago, where he had, 
awful to relate, married a woman who had 
earned her own living and was prospering; but 
when the rest of the Lavernes spoke of Tom, it 
was with bated breath, as one would speak of a 
horse-thief in the connection. To hear the sol- 
emn sorrow with which Mr. Ferdinand Laverne 
would refer to his “ poor brother,” you would 
never have guessed that he borrowed money 





from Tom as often as he could, and asked for it 
more frequently than he got it. 

Mr. Ferdinand Laverne had made an effort at 
one time to study law in the office of an eminent 
jurist; but after a few months he told Judge 
Mercer that he really could not bring down his 
intellect to grasp the petty details of law. 

“ Intellect!’ had the old Judge replied, glanc- 
ing up over his paper; “ your inteliect! Umph!” 
and his connection with Mr. Laverne had ter- 
minated then and there. 

Since that day, Mr. Laverne’s profession had 
been a very uncertain one. He spent some of 
his time at the old home on the Hudson with his 
mother and sisters, but he passed the most of 
his time in New York, where he was a sort of 
lion in a certain set, and was much patronized 
and petted by certain ladies who professed to 
“adore intellect,” and dealt largely in the literary 
cant of the day, for “art’’ had not yet become 
the fashion, Byronism was still the style, and 
Mr. Laverne, though a perfectly respectable per- 
son, affected something of the Corsair, looked 
gloomy and sarcastic, despised the world, wore a 
turn-down collar, and uttered dark hints about 
awful experiences and the perfidy of woman ; 
and it was true that several ladies of wealth had 
had the refusal of Mr. Laverne. 

The man was intensely vain, and his handsome 
person, his dark eyes, his curly hair, his knack 
at verses, and his way of quoting poetry, won him 
no small adulation, and what was better, a great 
many dinners and suppers from several admiring 
matrons of the blue set of those days, and smiles 
and compliments from various maidens, some of 
whom were simple enough to believe in him, and 
others who thought him the fashion, and took 
him up as they did the wide belts and gigot 
sleeves of the period, 

As for men—why, Mr. Laverne had not many 
friends among men. Probably they were envious 
of his numerous attractions, and called him a 
fool and a humbug in mere spite. Flattery was 
the food on which the man lived, and as a rule it 
is not largely given to one of their own sex by 
men verging toward middle life; so that it is no 
wonder that Mr. Laverne was often heard to 
remark that he found “the soothing element” 
only in female society. 

Mr. Laverne could absorb a vast amount of 
“the soothing element,’ in the shape of praise 
of his poetry, tributes to his “exquisite sensi- 
bility,” and admiration of his singing—for he 
could sing in a very fair tenor the music of the 
day; and though an enraged lobster might havg 
put him to flight, and he was always sick dh 
the water, he was partial to ballads of the pirat- 
ical cast, full of blood, thunder, lightning, tem- 
pest and wind. 

Mr. Ferdinand Laverne does not, as I have 
sketched him, seem a character to inspire respect ; 
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but had the précieuses with whom he had fallen 
in let him alone, and had he actually been 
obliged to earn his own living, he might have 
dropped some of his affectations and been more 
of aman; but it is good for no man to be the 
subject of unceasing flattery from women, and 
the palaver which had been kept up about Mr. 
Ferdinand had developed his natural vanity into 
something gigantic, and to gratify it was his first 
object in life. 

Had Mr. Ferdinand Laverne been left to him- 
self, his admirers would probably have tired of 
him in the natural course of things; but it so 
happened that just as his popularity was a little 
on the wane, an old gentleman after whom he 
had been named, died and left him a handsome 
fortune, not out of any particular love to Ferdi- 
nand, but to spite an offending grandson. It was 
just after this windfall that Mr. Laverne met 
Theresa Northcote at Saratoga, where he was 
greatly the fashion, 

“Love goes where it is sent,” says the prov- 
erb; and certainly it is sent to some very queer 
places; but Theresa did not see the real Mr. 
Ferdinand Laverne, but an image existing in her 
own mind, and she called it by his name. 

On his part, he was really much struck by the 
beautiful and gracious girl, and never had any 
incense offered to his vanity been so sweet as her 
simple faith, which took him at his own valuation, 
sympathized with his mock sorrows, and was so 
innocently convinced of his superiority. Mr. 
Laverne was so much flattered and touched that 
he almost believed in himself, and appeared 
more like a reality and less like a sham than he 
had ever done before. 

His wooing was as fervent as it was short. 
He proposed and was accepted in less than a 
month. Mr. Northcote satisfied himself that Mr. 
Laverne was a respectable person, and that he 
really possessed the property of which he had 
spoken, and had no objection if Theresa liked 
the man. Mrs. Northcote was delighted at the 
alliance with the Lavernes, whose grandeur she 
believed in, and the course of Theresa’s true love 
ran very smooth, 

Nobody but the two Quaker aunts and certain 
envious beings of the male sex had a word to 
say against the bridegroom, and the world 
thought that Theresa had as fair prospects as ever 
opened before a young bride. Now, so long as 
the novelty lasted, Mr. Laverne made a tolerably 
attentive husband; but it is quite impossible for 
any one in domestic life to fill up the measure of 
a craving vanity. One member of a matrimonial 
firm cannot from morning till night assure the 
other that he or she is a wonderful genius, a great 
poet, a sublime musician, a remarkable character, 
or a great beauty; one gets tired of giving honey 
sooner than the other tires of receiving, 

Under such circumstances a vain, selfish 





woman develops into the femme incomprise of 
French and other romance—a fearsome creature, 
indeed; but not worse nor quite so contemptible 
in her degree as the male of the same species, 
“the unappreciated man.” 

It was not long before Mr. Laverne began to 
appear among his female friends in the rdéle of 
an “ unappreciated” being. It was currently re- 
ported that his wife was a narrow-minded, com- 
monplace woman, who had no ideas that could 
soar above domestic duties—there was a great 
deal of “ soaring’’ done in Mr, Laverne’s set, if 
you took their own word for it—that she was 
quite unfit to be “a poet’s mate,” and had no 
taste for literature; though poor Theresa was 
really far better read than her husband, and 
could sympathize and understand where he found 
only material for display. 

It began to be whispered that Mr. Laverne’s 
poetic nature was suffering as only a poetic nature 
can, by a union with an ordinary woman; and 
it we are to judge by the amount of howling 
professedly-poetic natures make about their per- 
sonal trials, their anguish must be excruciating, 
indeed; but then, a puppy who-has had his paw 
stepped upon will yelpingly solicit sympathy and 
notice long after he has forgotten which paw to 
hold up as the injured member; and Mr. Laverne 
found it so interesting to pose in the character of 
an unappreciated and disappointed man, that 
by looks and sighs, and hints of what he en- 
dured in concealing his agonies, he did all he 
could to further the prejudice against his wife 
and attract attention to himself. Then he missed 
the stimulus of certain mild flirtations in which 
he had been wont to indulge, and he saw no 
reason why when he meant no harm he should 
be deprived of so innocent an amusement. 

It was not very long before Theresa found her- 
self a neglected wife, while her husband was re- 
peating sentimental poetry and indulging in 
moonlight strolls with a young widow of some 
beauty, and a great deal of affectation, who 
never tired of administering the “ soothing ele- 
ment,’”’ and to whom he could Byronically parade 
his conspicuously concealed woes. 

Slowly, but surely, the process of disenchant- 
ment went on with Theresa, Had she been as 
her aunt had said, a fool, her chances of happi- 
ness might have been greater; but as the glamour 
cleared away she saw the truth in spite of herself, 
and knew that her idol was but a very common 
crockery image after all. 

What torture Theresa suffered in this process 
no one ever knew, for not a hint of suffering ever 
escaped her lips; she bore up bravely for two 
years, during which time she never went home. 

Mrs. Northcote made her daughter a visit, and 
though not a very observant woman, she had her 
misgivings that all was not right. She was not 
at all pleased with the fair widow ; and herself a 
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happy wife, she pictured in her mind her own 
feelings if “ Pa,” Mr. Northcote, should allow 
any woman to go on with him in that sort of 
fashion. Mr. Laverne, however, was never ac- 
tively unkind to his wife, nor was he uncivil when 
at home. Theresa herself would not admit that 
she had any crook in her lot, or any cause to com- 
plain, and Mrs. Northcote reported to her husband 
that the child seemed contented ; for now that the 
marriage had been made, the good woman was re- 
solved not to set father-in-law against son-in-law. 

Mr. Northcote, however, in a short visit he 
made to New York, was not so easily satisfied. 
He saw no sense in Ferdinand’s being out every 
evening, and leaving his wife alone; and he felt 
a profound contempt for his son-in-law’s clique, 
whom he called a “ palavering philandering set.” 
When a man was married, it was Mr. Northcote’s 
opinion that it did not become him to go about 
reading poetry to a lot of silly girls and women, 
some of whom were old enough to know better. 

Mr. Northcote, however, was too wise to inter- 
fere between the pair; but he went home with a 
sore heart, and altered his will, tying up every- 
thing so tightly that he hoped he had made it 
impossible for his son-in-law to touch the princi- 
pal of his daughter’s fortune. 

As for Aunt Sarah and Aunt Eunice in New 

Bedford, they always wrote to their darling once 
a month, and she as regularly replied ; but though 
Theresa never hinted that her life was not per- 
fectly happy, the two old ladies used to shake 
their heads over her letters, and would not have 
been inconsolable had Mr. Ferdinand Laverne 
been taken from this mortal sphere. 
. The only person who interfered in the matter 
was Tom Laverne, the outcast Chicago man 
aforesaid. He came down to New York on busi- 
ness, and conceived a great friendship and admi- 
ration for Theresa. He soon understood the state 
of affairs; and when Mrs. Goswell, the widow 
aforesaid, ventured to express to Tom the sympa- 
thy she felt for poor Ferdinand, and to regret that 
Mrs. Laverne was so commonplace, Tom gave 
her a “piece of his mind ;” and, taking an early 
opportunity, did, as he expressed himself, “ blow 
up” his brother, “higher than a kite.” It is 
scarcely needful to say that this explosion did 
more harm than good. 

Theresa, however, never knew about this im- 
prudent performance of Tom’s, and she saw him 
go with some regret, and learned with pleasure 
that he expected to make another visit to the city 
in a few months. Tom at least was honest metal, 
and he did not affect that superiority over herself 
which the Misses Laverne affected whenever they 
made their not infrequent visits at her house. 

Late one November afternoon, in the second 
year of her marriage, Theresa was sitting alone 
in her own room in her handsomely appointed 
house, in what was then an up-town street. 





She had her work, some little bit of fine em- 
broidery on a tiny garment, such as women fash- 
ion in secret, with God only knows what hopes 
and fears, but few, let us trust, with such sad 
hearts as Theresa Laverne. Hers was not an 
elastic nature. She was slow to give way, but 
when the desire of her heart had gone down in 
the tempest, she had no heart to fashion to her- 
self out of the wreck any bark of hope to breast 
once more the seas of this life. She had sought 
comfort, and she had found it, but no mortal hand 
had given to her the draught of refreshment and 
peace. Her love, her hope, her desires, had 
crossed the river into the other world, and she 
dreaded to call back her treasure and bestow it 
once more on any earthen vessel. The secret 
longing of her soul was to find her way into the 
eternal home, and take her child with her. 

Mr. Laverne was away that evening; he gen- 
erally was away. His flirtation with Mrs. Gos- 
well had gone rather further than any of his 
former ones, and the more particular people of 
his set were beginning to look a little askance 
on the widow. 

Mrs. Goswell had once attempted to give Mrs. 
Laverne what she delicately called ‘‘ some hints” 
concerning Ferdinand, his poetic nature, the 
cravings of said nature for sympathy, and so forth, 
She had even likened him to— 

“A lute with a trembling string, 
A zephyr that floats on gossamer wing ;” 
but she had been met with a sort of still disdain, 
which even she did not care to encounter a second 
time, and she had ceased to visit Mrs. Laverne. 

Theresa’s mind was troubled, and not without 
cause, as she sat alone amid the deepening shad- 
ows of the afternoon; and though it soon grew 
too dark to see, she did not call for lights. 

Presently she heard an emphatic ring of the 
door-bell, and then as she recognized the voice 
of her brother-in-law and a sound which made 
her heart throb; the well-known tones of her 
aunt Sarah’s lovely voice saying to the waiter, 
“ Friend, will thee tell Theresa Laverne that her 
aunt is here?” 

Theresa started up from her seat, a sort of 
spasm crossed her face, she paused for a moment 
and then hurried down stairs. She greeted her 
aunt eagerly, but the old lady felt that something 
was wanting. It was not affection for herself ; 
but there was in Theresa’s manner a shade of 
half-concealed embarrassment, a certain indefinite 
constraint, that had never shadowed their meetings 
before; and Sarah de Heer’s inward woman rose 
up in arms against the absent master of the house, 
though she had no sort of proof that he was in 
any way to blame. 

** Theresa! dear child,” said Aunt Sarah, her 
calm voice slightly shaken, “here is another 
friend to see thee.” 

“Oh, no hurry, no hurry,” said Tom in his 
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rather loud, good-natured, manly voice; “ Theresa 
knows me, though I do live in Chicago and am 
an outcast, as it were;’’ and certainly Tom, though 
among the Lavernes, was not of them, for no 
other Laverne had ever worn such a hat and coat 
or had such brown hands, or taken up so much 
room to turn round as this big, coarse-bearded 
gentleman who took hold of both Theresa’s hands 
and kissed her with real brotherly kindness and 
sympathy, thinking within himself as he did so, 
“Now whatever could have made such a woman 
as this fancy such a fool as Ferdinand?’ How- 
ever, he kept these unfraternal sentiments to him- 
self, and asked where his brother was. 

“ He is from home this evening,” said Theresa. 
“He has an engagement which will probably 
keep him out rather late,” and then she made her 
brother-in-law known to her aunt. 

“Oh, we came from Philadelphia in the boat 
together,” said Tom, “and made acquaintance 
there ;”’ and he added in a perfectly audible tone, 
aside, “ Splendid old lady ! as smart as a cricket.” 

That evening after tea Theresa and her Aunt 
drew near to the drawing-room fire, while Tom 
threw himself into a big chair and was lost to 
sight in the evening paper. 

* Now, if Aunt Eunice were here,” said The- 
resa, “I could almost fancy myself at home in 
New Bedford. Why did she not come with you, 
Aunt Sarah ?” 

“‘ Thee knows Emma is not so good a traveler 
as Iam,” said Sarah de Heer, “and then Gideon 
had just come home, and needed his mother’s 
care,” 

“Come home ?” said Theresa, shading her eyes 
from the firelight, “I thought he had gone ona 
five years’ cruise.”’ 

“Yes; but he was hurt. His boat was stove 
by a big sperm-whale, and his arm was broken 
and so shattered that it had to be taken off. Per- 
haps the ship’s doctor did not manage properly ; 
but, at all events, it did not heal rightly, and his 
whole health was so much affected that he gave 
up the ship to the mate, Chauncey Field—thee 
knows Chauncey—and came back on a homeward 
bound bark, the Adventure, of Edgartown.” 

‘¢T am sorry to hear it, very sorry,” said The- 
resa, after a moment’s silence ; “but I hope Gideon 
will get well now he has Aunt Eunice to nurse 
him.” 

* He is much better already, and he bears his 
loss very cheerfully; but he has grown old some- 
what. He sent thee his best wishes.” 

“ He has mine,” said Theresa, gently ; “Gideon 
is agood man,” 

“If you mean Gideon Pollard, of New Bed- 
ford,” said Tom Laverne, suddenly dropping his 
paper, “you may say so: I’m awful sorry to hear 
he has had such a misfortune.” 


**Does thee know Gideon, friend Thomas ?” 
said Sarah de Heer, 





“ Used to know him, ma’am. I ran away tosea 
when I was a boy, and shipped on board a 
whaler. Gideon was a young fellow then, sec- 
ond mate. He was kind to me, and made aman 
of me. I thought the world of him, and I'd like 
to see him again. Is he married ?” 

“No,” said Sarah de Heer; “ he has never 
married,” 

“Well, I wonder at that; but I dare say he 
will, now he has come on shore to settle down. 
Whaling is a hard kind of life; but, after all, 
there’s a great deal of fun in it;” and here Tom 
turned to the piano, and began to sing to his own 
accompaniment in a very fair voice. . 

“ Our Captain stood upon the deck, 

A spy-glass in his hand, 

A-viewing of those gallant whales, 
That blew on every strand. 

Oh! your tubs in your boats, my boys, 
And to your braces stand, 


And we'll have some of those fine whales, 
Hand, boys, over hand! 


So courage, my lads, let your hearts never fail, 
While the bold harpooneer is a striking of 
the whale!" 


What picture came up before Theresa Laverne 
as Tom rang out this homely ballad to the well- 
remembered tune? Years ago, she and Gideon, 
and two or three young friends, had gone down 
to Gay Head from New Bedford, to see on her 
way an outward-bound bark. How it all came 
up before her: the low-lying shore of No Man’s 
Land, the high rainbow cliffs of Gay Head shin- 
ing over the water and against the deep blue sky, 
the light-house tower above the rushing, spark- 
ling, resounding sea, the great vessel spreading 
her wide wings for her long flight, the pilot boat 
dropping away from beneath her side, and their 
own little “ cat-rigged’’ yacht glittering with color 
and brass trimmings, its Gne vast snowy sail tow- 
ering up to catch the light breeze, and Gideon 
with his strong hand on the helm, turning to her 
to say, “ Would thee like to go around the world, 
Theresa ?” 

She could hear his very tone, and see, as she 
could not see then, the light in his gray eyes. 

All of a sudden, as the sea sweeps away a dyke 
that has been years in building, a flood of emo- 
tion rose in her soul—wild regret and shame, 
nameless longing, and over-mastering anguish. 
The strong, reserved, self-controlled woman flung 
up her hands with a cry that rang through the 
house—a cry that would have been Gideon’s 
name had not the last effort of failing will and 
consciousness choked the spoken word, and 
changed it to an inarticulate wail as she fell back 
in convulsive spasms. 

The women servants came running in, but 
Sarah de Heer hushed their screams and excla- 
tions, caused her niece to be carried to her own 
room, and at once took command of the house. 

A messenger was sent for the nurse and the 
doctor, and when they came Sarah de Heer 
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called to her counsel the cook,a respectable, mid- 
dle-aged colored woman. 

“Can thee tell me where I should send to find 
Ferdinand Laverne ?”’ asked Aunt Sarah, 

“Oh! I can tell where to send for him fast 
enough, ma’am,”’ said Dianthe, who was boiling 
with wrath at her absent master. ‘ He’s with 
that Goswell woman, They’ve got some fine 
theatrical doin’s at her house, and he’s been there 
every night this fortnight, ’hearsin, as they calls 
it. I wish I had the’hearsin’ of him—a dressin’ 
hisself up with a tin pot on his head, and tin 
things jinglin’ all around him; and she with her 
hair ail down her back, a play-actin’, She call 
herself a lady! I don’t call her nothin’ but 
white trash. I tell you, ma’am, Missis’ friends 
don’t know what she’s had to put up with—poor, 
dear, little, blessed angel !’’ 

The old lady’s fair face colored and her eyes 
shone, but she only said: 

“If thee will give me this person’s address, I 
will ask Thomas Laverne to seek his brother at 
her house.” 

Dianthe sniffed in a lofty manner, but she gave 
the required address; and Sarah de Heer went to 
look for Tom, whom she found pacing up and 
down the parlor, with his hands in his pockets, 
looking as helpless and forlorn as men generally 
do in such domestic crises, 

“If thee will be so good as to seek thy brother, 
Thomas, I am told thee will find him at the house 
of a woman named Goswell. Here is the ad- 
dress.” 

By the sudden angry glow that flushed over 
Tom's brown face, Sarah felt certain that Dianthe 
had given her no false report. Sarah de Heer 
was a Strict Friend ; but if she could have com- 
manded the lightning, I fear that Ferdinand’s fate 
would have been sharp and sudden, 

“ The fool!” said Tom, with fierce em- 
phasis. “I beg your pardon, ma’am, but it’s 
enough to make a minister swear. The fellow 
is my own brother, but—well, it’s no use to talk. 
I'll go and find him ;” and then he took himself 
off; and Sarah de Heer, probably because her 
mind was otherwise busied, did not reprove him 
for his intemperate language. 

“Let me see the child, Aunt Sarah,” said 
Theresa, her voice hardly audible. 

Mrs. de Heer glanced at the doctor. 

“ Let her have her way,” he said gently. 

The little one thus hurriedly ushered into the 
world, was a fair, large baby, perfect in form and 
feature, and the mother’s eyes dwelt long on the 
little face. 

“T will take her with me where she will be 
safe,”’ she whispered; and then, with the last effort 
of her failing life, she gathered the baby to her 
bosom, her eyes closed, there was a sigh, and she 
passed away, 

The child set upa plaintive, querulous wail, 








but it was soon quieted, and fell into a placid 
sleep. 

All was done that could be done for Theresa, 
when Tom came softly to the chamber-door and 
told Sarah de Heer that his brother was down 
stairs. There was a strange look on Tom’s face 
as he spoke, oddly compounded of anger and 
embarrassment. 

Sarah de Heer wiped away her tears, paused 
to collect her forces, and went down stairs, her 
light step less firm than usual, her stately head 
bowed. 

At the foot of the stairs she met Dianthe, in 
such a passion that she could hardly speak. 

“Don’t you believe, ma’am,” said Dianthe, 
“that thing’s come back with him. Said he 
wanted support—I’d support him !” 

Sarah de Heer’s eyes shone bright. She lifted 
her head, and with all her wonted dignity she 
moved toward the drawing-room door, opened it 
and entered. 

Mr. Laverne was partly reclining on the sofa, 
his head on the shoulder of Mrs, Goswell, who 
knelt beside him on the floor, with only a shawl 
thrown over the theatrical robes of Belvidera, as 
she leaned toward him, murmuring words of con- 
solation, but with an evil look of triumph in her 
eyes. 

“You are blameless, my dearest friend, per- 
fectly blameless,”’ cooed the widow; “ you could 
not foresee this, and genius must not be hampered 
by ordinary rules of commonplace duty. Your 
nature was formed for art, and to breathe the air 
of poetry: Why blame yourself for having sought 
your native element with congenial spirits ?” 

For a moment Sarah de Heer stood still. Then 
she said, in a clear voice that startled the two 
from their position ; 

“ Ferdinand Laverne, does thee know thy wife 
is dead ?” 

The man had the grace to look horribly 
ashamed. The woman armed herself in “triple 
brass.”’ 

“Mr, Laverne was so dreadfully overcome,” 
she said, “that I came to offer what help and 
support I could. We are very old friends, and 
he has such a sensitive nature’””—but here even 
Mrs. Goswell’s eyes fell before those of the 
“‘ ministering friend.” 

‘“*Woman,” said Sarah de Heer, “I have a 
concern to tell thee toe leave this house. This is 
no place for thee and thy vanities.” 

“ Really,” said Mrs. Goswell—but she rose, 
and at that moment Sarah received a reinforce- 
ment in Tom Laverne. 

“Tt seems to me ma’am,” said Tom, very 
shortly, ‘that you’d better go home.” 

“If I can be the least comfort to you, Ferdi- 
nand’’—said Mrs. Goswell, in a tone which, in 


‘| spite of herself, was a little shaken, 


“I really”—hesitated Ferdinand, shrinking 
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into himself under his brother's angry eyes, “ I 
don’t know—perhaps, dear Araminta, it would be 
better to leave us—at present ;’’ and putting his 
handkerchief to his face, he of the poetic nature 
slipped softly out of the room. 

Mrs, Goswell’s lip curled as she accepted 
Tom’s arm to‘ the carriage, but not a word was 
spoken between the two, and she left the house 
never to return, 

“Thank God, the dear child is safe,’ said 
Sarah de Heer to herself, as she went back to 
look once more upon the face of her darling, 
“safe forever.” 

” * * * + * 

Shortly after his wife’s death a great blow fell 
upon Mr. Laverne. It was supposed that the old 
gentleman from whom his property had come 
had utterly disinherited the offending grandson; 
but another will turned up out of an old bureau 
which had been sold at auction, in which the 
other will was revoked, and fifteen hundred dol- 
lars left to Mr. and the rest to the 
testator’s grandson, who was a country clergyman 
with a sickly wife, five little children, and a 
salary of six hundred dollars. 

The house in New York belonged to Mr. 
Northcote, who had never formally made it oyer 
to his daughter, The old gentleman did not feel 
very liberally disposed teward his son-in-law, 
and he sold the whole establishment; but he 
made Mr. Laverne a certain yearly allowance, 
on condition that Theresa’s child should be left 
entirely to its grandfather's guardianship. After 
these events, the friendship between Mr, Laverne 
and Mrs. Goswell suffered a sudden eclipse, and 
the lady went south. 

Mr. Laverne’s popularity began to wane: By- 
ronism was going out of fashion, and he could 
not readily adapt himself to the new affectation 
of the day. Some of his quondam admirers were 
dead, others were married and busy with their 
babies, and the leader of his clique had found a 
new idol in the person of a handsome young fel- 
low who had written a novel of the Silver-fork 
school, and several poems of melo-dramatic piety, 
the very antipodes ef Childe Harold. Hatred, 
despair, and turn-down collars were no longer the 
style, and there were no bidders for poor Ferdi- 
nand’s only stock in trade. 

He vegan to be misanthropic and cynical in 
good earnest, especially toward the young of his 
own sex; but the genuine article was not half so 
taking as the sham had been. For the first time 
in his life poor Mr, Laverne was really unhappy 
and miserable, and he did not like it at all. 


Laverne 


CHAPTER II. 

In the meantime Theresa’s little daughter was 
with her grandparents in Menango; Dianthe, the 
sometime cook, having been installed as her nurse. 
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Little Theresa grew and throve, and was pro- 
nounced by all “the image of her mother.” As 
the child grew, the likeness increased ; but it was 
aiikeness with a difference. She was what is 
commonly called a good child—that is, she seldom 
cried or fretted, and did no wilful mischief; but 
she was strangely wanting in those soft and win- 
ning traits which had belonged to her mother’s 
childhood. 

As she grew older, she seemed very precocious 
in mind, and learned in a month what would 
have taken an ordinary child half a year, show- 
ing a wonderful capacity for perseverance and 
attention. She could say the Lord’s Prayer at 
an age when her mother was still lisping ‘* Now 
I lay me down to sleep;’’ but she said it with no 
more reverence than she did the multiplication 
table, 

She was fond of asking questions—not like 
most children, for the purpose of hearing herself 
talk, but with a real love for information—and 
her inquiries were shrewd and sensible; but they 
were always about things of this world, address- 
ing themselves to the outward senses, Not a 
workman came to the house that little Theresa 
did not get some insight into his craft and his 
tools, and the plates of machinery in the encyclo- 
pedia were her delight in preference to other 
pictures. When she was able to read for herself, 
her grandmother gave her certain little volumes 
which had been highly prized by the child's 
mother, and carefully treasured for her sake. 

“These books belonged to dear mamma, 
Tessy,” said Mrs, Northcote. ‘ You may have 
them to keep, if you will be careful of them ;” 
but “ Cinderella,’ “The White Cat,” “ Henry 
and his Bearer,” and “ The Broken Hyacinth,” 
seemed to have no charms for little Theresa 
Laverne. 

The fairy stories she despised, and when she 
had gleaned from the other books what she could 
about England and India, the characters and 
incidents appeared to make no impression on her 
mind—far less to touch her feelings, or inspire 
her with any of those holy and happy thoughts 
to which they have given birth in hundreds of 
childish souls. 

«Was mamma silly when she was a little 
girl ?” she asked, as she laid aside “ The White 
Cat.” 

“Your mamma!” cried Mrs. Northcote, with 
momentary anger at this critical baby. “ Your 
mamma silly! Your mamma was the dearest, 
loveliest, little girl that ever lived; I wish you 
were more like her.” 

“Seems to me,” said Theresa, unmoved, “ she 
must have been rather silly to like to read about 
a cat that could speak and turn into a lady, 
That is all nonsense, you know, grandma, and 
surely only silly people like nonsense; I think I 
will go into the kitchen and see the man fix the 
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clock,”’ and away went the child, to astonish the 
clock-man by her interest in his work, and her 
intelligent questions concerning his repairs to the 
kitchen tume-piece. ; 

Theresa was a child who would listen to rea- 
son. She could understand why little girls 
should not get wet feet, or run away from home, 
or go into dangerous places; and she never ran 
away or caused any other anxiety of that sort. 
She was very orderly and very careful of her 
dress, and a less troublesome child after the 
usual fashion of children it would be hard to find; 
but in all her “ goodness” there seemed some- 
thing wanting—some indefinite, nameless element, 
lacking which her calm obedience, her orderly 
ways, her readiness to “ hear reason,” were not 
so attractive as the more unsteady virtues of less 
perfect children. 

She was industrious and fond of sewing, but 
not like other little girls for her doll or her baby 
house, for she cared for neither; and when her 
grandfather made her a Christmas present of a 
beautiful waxen baby and a residence for it to 
correspond, no delicacy seemed to restrain her 
from expressing her contempt for both. 

“If you don’t care for it, Tessy,’’ said her 
grandfather, rather hurt, “I think will give it to 
little Emma Elmore, at Mrs. Fleming’s. She is 
not so high and mighty as you are.” 

“Perhaps you had better, grandpapa,” said 
Theresa, coolly. ‘ Such things are no amusement 
to me, and Emma Elmore is silly, like all other 
children. She cried when an old wooden doll 
she had was broken. The idea of crying for a 
wooden doll!” 

“ But what would you like, Tessy ?’”’ asked 
Mr. Northcote, half amused and half vexed. 

“If you please, I should like a nice thermom- 
eter of my own. I would hang it outside my 
window, and I would always set down how hot 
and how cold it was in a little book, like that 
gentleman you were talking about last night. I 
should like that.” 

* Thermometer be it then,” said Mr. North- 
cote, * but you’ll soon get enough of keeping 
your register.” 

In this, however, Mr. Northcote was mistaken. 
Little Theresa kept her register with the method- 
ical regularity of clockwork, and the praise and 
notice she received, the matter even getting into 
the village paper, seemed to afford her some sat- 
isfaction, though, as a rule, she was singularly in- 
different both to praise and blame. She seemed 
to have absolutely no affection for any one. She 
would endure kisses and caresses, but would es- 
cape from them as soon as possible, and never 
offered them herself. She made no juvenile 
friends, and though she seemed to think it due to 
herself to be civil to such company of her own 
age as fell in her way, she did not hesitate to say 
that she “ did not like children.” 





Her most intimate associate was little Emma 
Elmore, a child about her own age, who had 
been adopted by an aunt, and was Ww be brought 
up on a perfect system of education, and was 1n- 
tended for a missionary to India. Theresa was 
such a model litile girl that Mrs, Fleming al- 
lowed her niece to visit at Mr. Nerthcote’s; and 
poor little Emma, who was lectured, and “ bad- 
gered,” and repressed in all directions frem 
morning till night, was always thankful to escape 
to the Northcote house, where, if she had little 
intimacy with the strange, unsocial Theresa, she 
had plenty of petting, toys and stovy-books from 
Mr. and Mrs. Northcote. 

When the time came for Theresa to go to 
school, she went neither with eagerness nor re- 
luctance. No complaints ever came home about 
Theresa Laverne. She was never in trouble. 
She never broke rules, or whispered, or wrote 
notes in school, or missed her lessons; but she 
was as isolated among her young companions as 
some little lonesome rock in the midst of the 
dancing, varying sea, and she seemed to feel her 
loneliness no. more than the rock itself, 

She bore herself with a quiet, self-sustained su- 
periority which commanded respect, and she ex- 
cited interest and curiosity, and might have had 
affection had she cared for it; but she put all sen- 
timent calmly aside, and made no friendship and 
no intimacy either with teachers or scholars. 

She was fond of making collections of shells, 
and stones, and birds’ eggs, and for these she 
cared more than for anything else she possessed ; 
and though she cared nothing for flowers as they 
grew, she took pleasure in picking them to pieces 
and drying them for her herbarium. 

To natural beauty she was strangely indifferent, 
and could not understand what other people 
meant when they spoke of the glory of the sky, 
or the loveliness or majesty of river and hill; and 
unlike many young peopie, she never affected a 
taste which she did not possess. Indeed, of 
affectation of every sort she was utterly guiltless, 
She studied music and practised with great dili- 
gence as she grew older, and she had a noble 
contralto voice; but though she sang and played 
with remarkable correctness, certain notional and 
over-critical people said that there was something 
wanting in her music. To Emma Elmore it was 
a subject of secret shame and misery that she 
could not endure to hear Theresa sing, though 
she well knew that her friend’s science and exe- 
cution was very much superior to her own. 
Emma almost thought she must be envious— 
though when she sat down before the jingling old 
school piano and sang to her own playing, she 
could make her schoolmates laugh or cry as she 
chose; whereas, when Theresa condescended— 
as she sometimes did to please her teacher—peo- 
ple only said, “ How very fine,” “ What superior 
style,’ and “How she must have practised,” 
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Theresa drew, after the fashion of those days, 
stucked perspective and made a view of all the 
school-room desks in a row, with perfect correct- 
ness; but for color she had no eye, and in no 
drawing that ever she made was there life or 
spirit. She had a turn for business, was fond of 
hearing about business matters, quite understood 
that she was her grandfather’s heiress, and once 
or twice shocked her grandmother inexpressibly 
by speaking of the arrangements she would make 
when the property should come into her hands. 

“ You heartless little thing,” said Mrs. North- 
cote, the tears rising to her eyes, “ to talk about 
what you will do when grandpapa is dead, I 
ebelieve you wish he was.” 

“No,” said Theresa calmly, “ why should I? 
Grandma, you know everybody must die some 
time, and I do not see why we should act as if 
we were all to live forever. It is not reasonable.” 

“‘ Reasonable, Miss Tessy,” said old Dianthe, 
who happened to come into the room at that 
moment, “1 jest tell you, Missy, taint best to be 
so dreadful reasonable in this world. It’s dread- 
ful foolish to be as reasonable as all that,” and 
Dianthe sniffed and marched out. 

“You must not mind Dianthe,” said Mrs. 
Northcote, who stood in some awe of her grand- 
daughter. ‘ You know she is an old woman,” 

“Why should I mind her?” said Theresa, 
“One does not expect much sense of an ignorant 
old black woman.” 

“Ignorant or not,’ said Mrs, Northcote, an- 
noyed, as she often was, with Theresa’s manner 
of speech, “she was a good, faithful nurse to 
you, Tessy, and you ought to have some feeling 
for her.” 

‘«‘ I suppose she had her wages,” said Theresa, 
in the same impassive way, “and grandpapa tells 
me he has left her an annuity in his will. What 
more could she expect ?” 

Mrs. Northcote sighed, and was silent; but the 
grandmother, remembering her dead daughter, 
could not but wonder at this her representative. 

Mr. Ferdinand Laverne, now growing decid- 
edly fat and bald, had made several visits to his 
daughter ; and the Northcotes, much as they dis- 
liked the man, had been careful not to prejudice 
Theresa against him. Theresa was civil to her 
father. She showed no affection for him, but 
neither did she for any one else. 

Mr. Laverne would fain have been very gush- 
ing and sentimental toward this “ sole daughter 
of his house and heart;’’ but it was all thrown 
away upon Theresa, who preferred not to be 
kissed, did not care’ for poetry, and remarked 
coolly that her father’s verses “ would not parse,” 
and kept “ the author of her being,” as he called 
himself, a little more at arm’s length than she did 
the rest of the world. 

Mr. Laverne had at one time had hopes cf 
drawing an additional income from his father-in- 





law by means of his daughter; but when he ven- 
tured delicately to approach the subject with 
Theresa, when she was about fourteen, she met 
him with a negative as calm and decided as that 
of the most experienced woman of the world; and 
all his airs of martyrdom and his parade of in- 
jured feeling made no more impression upon his 
daughter than upon the stone dogs at the hall 
door. 

“I can’t imagine,” she remarked to her grand- 
father, “ what could have made my mother wish 
to leave her home to marry my father. He isa 
very tiresome, affected person.” 

“ He may be all that, Tessy,” said Mr. North- 
cote, a little shocked, “ but it is not for you to 
say so. The man is your father.” 

“« That does not alter the fact,” said Theresa, in 
her cool, persistent fashion. “I cannot think 
him sensible when he is not, because he is my 
father.” 

“« Weil, well, child !” said the old gentleman, 
impatiently, “1’ve nothing to say to you when 
you begin to argue. You ought to have had 
some wiser hand over you than lam, That man 
in Emma’s swory-book that wanted his litle girl 
to give him a sensible reason why birthdays 
should be kept, would just have suited you, 
though Heaven knows,” said Mr. Northcote, 
softening, “ I wish your poor mother could have 
seen with your eyes, Mind you don’t go through 
the wood and come out with a crooked stick, 
child.” 

“JT don’t think I shall ever marry, grandpapa, ’ 
said Theresa, unmoved; “1 shall have enough, 
and I don’t see how I could be much better ott 
than I am,” 

* You are a sensible child enough, if that were 
all,”’ said Mr. Northcote; but as he went down 
the steps he felt that was o¢ quite all, and that 
it would have been a relief if his model giri 
would now and then have talked a little non- 
sense. 

After the death of her daughter, Mrs. North- 
cote’s devotion to “society” had very much de- 
creased. She began to care less about dress and 
show, and almost insensibly her heart turned to- 
ward the world where her treasure was. Natur- 
ally active, she sought new interests in works of 
charity and religion, and showed herself an efti- 
cient helper. 

She had always been a liberal giver, so far as 
money was concerned; but now she gave time 
and sympathy as well ascash—-looked after her 
poorer neighbors, and rose day by day to a higher 
plane of life and thought. She did in some 
measure carry her husband with her, and as her 
own mind and soul breathed « purer air, she be- 
came desirous to lead her grand-daughter with 
her into this new world. 

Theresa, however, though she seemed to be in- 
tellectually persuaded that benevolence was a 
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sort of duty owed by human beings one to another, 
never showed warm personal interest in any in- 
dividual. Failure never discouraged her, nor 
did ingratitude wound ; but she never appeared 
to know joy over the repentant sinner, or be 
pleased with any token of thankfulness. 

She had a good deal of executive ability, which 
made her help valuable in what may be called 
the technology of charity; but that was all, 

As to religion, it was her opinion that it was 
part of the necessary machinery which held soci- 
ety together. She was regular in her attendance 
at church, and was a very good historical Bible 
scholar, with a perfect memory for chapter and 
verse; but for anything more there seemed no 
place in her singularly well-regulated mind. 
Anything like enthusiasm or emotion was so for- 
eign to her character that in her presence its 
language could scarcely be spoken. If she had 
any feelings on the subject, they were hidden 
away in that inner crypt of her being into which 
no mortal had ever penetrated—for she never 
talked of herself, and had never in her life made 
a confidant. Of romance she had none; she 
never read novels or poetry, and had been heard 
to express her surprise that any reasonable being 
could take pleasure in reading of things that had 
never really existed; for which remark she was 
highly commended by Emma Elmore’s aunt, Mrs. 
Fleming, and held up as an example till it wasa 
wonder that Emma did not detest her superior 
friend. 

When Theresa was between fourteen and fif- 
teen, her uncle, Tom Laverne, came to Menango 
to live. Tom Laverne had ventured into the 
railroad world—then a very small world, it is true, 
in comparison with that of the present, but hav- 
ing all the charms of an unexplored region. He 
had been very successful, and when a road was 
built which connected Menango with the north- 
ern part of the State, it fell out that Tom Laverne 
was its president. 

Tom had a wife—a kindly, plain, sensible 
woman, whom her husband's relations affected 
to despise. They had speedily found out, how- 
ever, that if they wished to share Tom’s pros- 
perity they must be civil to his wife; and they 
presently became even affectionate. Mrs, La- 
verne generally had one or more of Tom’s “ sis- 
ters or his cousins or his aunts” staying with 
her. Tom let them do as they liked generally ; 
but if he thought that any impertinence was 
meant to his Emily, he was apt to fly out in a 
fashion which made his relations think it best to 
disguise their rooted opinion that Tom’s wife was 
“ really nobody.” 

With her Uncle Tom and his wife, Theresa 
was as friendly as she ever was with any one; 
and they had a common subject in the railroad, 
in which she showed more interest than was at 
all her way. 





It was not Theresa’s manner to show dislike; 
but to her father’s other connections she was a 
shade more cool and reserved than she was to 
any one else, and opposed to all attempts at inti- 
macy a barrier of cold politeness. Flattery, coax- 
ing, gushingness, had no more effect in winning 
her confidence than if they had been lavished to 
gain an entrance through the ice-barrier of east- 
ern Greenland. She made the proper calls op 
each new arrival—she was courteous when they 
were asked to her grandfather’s house; but that 
was all. 

Tom Laverne and Mr. Northcote were engaged 
in business together; and as Tom was the very 
antipodes of Ferdinand, and had scarce more re 
spect for him than Mr. Northcote, the two got on 
very well together. 

When Theresa was sixteen, she made a visit to 
her two great-aunts in New Bedford. The two 
ladies lived on in their old home, in hale old age. 
Eunice Pollard still kept her pretty color and 
bright eyes, and Sarah de Heer’s silver voice had 
hardly lost a tone since those by-gone days when 
the dead Theresa had listened to her aunt’s 
preaching from her seat among the younger 
Friends. 

Captain Gideon Pollard, now a man on the 
autumn side of forty, had lately married a gertle, 
pretty member of meeting, who, if she knew that 
there was a place sacred in her husband’s heart 
to the memory of the dead, was in no wise jeal- 
ous of that hidden temple; but though he loved 
his wife, it was with no small emotion that 
Gideon met the child of his first love. 

The resemblance between Theresa Laverne 
and her mother was perfect at first sight, but it 
was such a resemblance as a statue of tinted 
marble might bear to its living original. She 
was a perfectly polite, well-bred young lady, but 
she had none of her mother’s sweet graciousness ; 
and all the interest and affection shown her by 
her two aunts seemed to waken no return. She 
calmly put their offered love aside, as a thing 
for which she had no use. 

There was not a fault to be found with Theresa 
Laverne. She was a most properly conducted, 
right-minded young woman, She was beautiful ; 
she was accomplished, and well-read in the sol- 
idest of reading; she was the most discreet and 
prudent of girls; she was industrious and seusi- 
ble, everything that a model young lady ought to 
be—and yet, some way, the fact was that she was 
tiresome company. 

“She is Theresa with the soul left out,” said 
Gideon to Sarah de Heer. * Was her father like 
this ?” 

“No indeed,” said Aunt Sarah, with emphasis, 
“she is not the least like her father, for he was a 
born fool.” 

Naturally, the aunts thought that the girl would 
be interested in hearing of what her mother had 
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been at her age, and many were the little tales 
which Aunt Eunice told her niece about the dead 
Theresa’s girlhood; tales to which the young 
Theresa gave the same polite attention which she 
would have shown had the fond little stories con- 
cerned a totally indifferent person. She had her 
mother’s room, the furniture of which had never 
been changed, and where still hung some framed 
drawings, done in by-gone days by the former 
occupant, 

Of these pictures Theresa remarked that they 
were al! slightly out of drawing, but not more so 
than was common with most amateur sketches. 

There was the rose-tree the dead mother had 
planted, now twined about the upper window, 
the garden-bed she had called hers, scrupulously 
kept as she had left it, the books she had read, 
the very parrot she had tended and loved. Over 
these mementoes of her dead child Mrs, North- 
cote lingered fondly, but the daughter was quite 
unmoved, The rose-tree was no more to her than 
any other vegetable production, the garden-bed a 
square of earth, and as to the parrot, Theresa had 
never been wont to make pets or notice animals. 
Moreover, the parrot conceived a violent hatred 
for her, and as, though among Quakers, he was 
not of them, he relapsed into sins of his youth, 
learned among sailors, and swore at her like a 
reprobate second mate. 

Two or three weeks after their arrival, Mrs. 
Northcote was startled by a strange, low cry, as 
it seemed, from her grand-child’s room. 

Mrs. Northcote sprang up, and hurrying to 
Theresa’s chamber, which was just across the 
hall, found Theresa standing on the floor in the 
moonlight, her long hair streaming over her night- 
dress, her arms outstretched as if to catch some 
fleeting presence, her grey eyes wild and wide, 
and such a look on her face as no one had ever 
seen there before. 

“ Tessy ! What is the matter?” said Mrs, North- 
cote, amazed, 

The girl’s arms fell by her side. She stood a 
moment looking around her as though utterly 
bewildered, and then burst into a flood of passion- 
ate tears—an unheard-of sign of emotion in the 
self-possessed Theresa. 

“ Tessy,” said her grandmother, taking the girl 
in her arms, “What has happened? Did any- 
thing frighten you? Shall I call your aunt?” 

Theresa’s sobs ceased; she lifted her head, threw 
back her hair, and said, as if surprised ; “* What is 
the matter? How did I come out of bed ?” 

** My dear, I am sure I don’t know if you don’t, 
What were you crying about ?” 

“Crying?” said Theresa, ‘I ?—was I? But I 
suppose I was, for my face is all wet. Nothing 
is the matter. It seems, too, as if something 
had happened, but I can’t tell what it was,” and 
as she spoke she had regained her calmness, and 
the unusual light faded from her eyes. 





“ Tessy, you must have had the nightmare,” 
said Mrs, Northcote, though she did not believe 
it; for the nightmare is a slave to the world of 
terror and darkness, and Theresa’s look had been 
one of almost heavenly rapture and emotion. 

“Perhaps I did,’ said Theresa. “ Probably I 
ate something that disagreed with me. Please 
don’t tell any one, grandma; and pray go to bed— 
you will take cold—and I shall go to sleep now.” 

Mrs. Northcote was fain to comply, and The- 
resa had no return of her nightmare, if such it 
was; nor did she ever after refer to the matter. 
Such was the ascendency she had gained over 
her grandmother, and so impenetrable was her 
reserve, that Mrs. Northcote found it impossible 
to question Theresa again on the subject. 

Had Miss Laverne been subject to the freaks, 
and starts, and nerves of other girls, this little in- 
cident would have been a thing of little import- 
ance; but so habitually even was the tenor of 
her way, that Mrs. Northcote often went over the 
alarm of that night in her own mind as something 
remarkable, and watched for its re-occurrence ; 
but Theresa’s sleep was never disturbed again so 
long as they remained in New Bedford; or, if it 
was, she kept the matter strictly to herself, 

The visit came to an end; and it must be con- 
fessed that Sarah and Eunice felt a little relief in 
the departure of their niece, though she was such 
a very well conducted, discreet young lady, al- 
ways doing what was proper, and invariably 
treating them both with exactly that degree of 
respect due their age, their station, and their rela- 
tionship to herself. 

Time passed on, Theresa continued the even 
tenor of her exemplary way, busied herself with 
the improvement of her mind, her practice, the 
social duties belonging to her as a young lady of 
fortune ; and assisted her grandmother in various 
organizations for good works, in which Mrs, 
Northcote continued to take an active part. 

Mrs. Northcote took a purely human, common- 
place interest in the people for whom she labored, 
and the missionaries with whom she corresponded; 
but Miss Laverne gave her attention mostly to 
the machinery of benevolence, and when she had 
compiled a table of statistics for the information of 
the Church Mission Society, she seemed curiously 
indifferent to the persons, things, and results indi- 
cated by the figures. 

Theresa visited in New York, and went into 
society. She received a great deal of attention 
as a beauty and an heiress, but nothing moved 
her from her habitual calm, or woke in her mind 
any flutter of gratified vanity. She was so abso- 
lutely indifferent to everybody that most people 
concluded that she had a reserve fund of very 
deep feelings; but if she had she never drew 
upon it. She received several offers of marriage, 
some for money and some for love; but no Pyg- 
malion was found to warm into life this very sen- 
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sible and superior Galatea, and old Dianthe 
prophesied that Miss Tessy would die an old 
maid, or take up with a crooked stick. 

“I can’t fancy her in love,” said Mrs. North- 
cote. “She is such a reasonable person; she 
will never take a silly fancy to any one.” 

Dianthe sniffed. She had a habit of sniffing 
when she wished to be emphatic and oracular. 

“Miss Tessy ain't like no other young lady— 
that’s for true,” said the old woman, with mys- 
terious emphasis. “She ain’t like other folks, 
and never was; ’cause why, she ain’t all there.” 

“ Dianthe, what do you mean?” cried Mrs. 
Northcote, half disposed to be offended. 

“She ain’t,’’ returned Dianthe, with all the 
obstinacy of an old black woman, “and I know 
how it happened, too. Some folks can see things 
as ain’t to be seen, and some can’t; and folks as 
can’t see things as ain’t to be seen, always thinks 
such things as ain’t to be seen ain’t wisible.” 

“Dianthe, how you do talk!’ said Mrs. 
Northcote, greatly perplexed by this Delphic and 
transcendental utterance. “I desire you to tell 
me what you mean by saying Miss Tessy ‘ ain’t 
all there.’ Why, you silly old woman! That is 
what they say about idiots and such people.” 

**Miss Tessy ain’t no idyet, not if you talks 
about brains,’’ said Dianthe; “ but she ain’t all 
there for all that. I tell you what, ma’am,” and 
Dianthe lowered her voice, and spoke in a mys- 
terious whisper; “it’s my ’pinion Miss Tessy’s 
mother took that child’s soul to heaven, and is 
keeping it safe for her.” 

“Good gracious, Dianthe !’’ said Mrs. North- 
cote, shocked at this unorthodox notion. “ You 
shouldn’t say such things. It’s wrong, it’s 
wicked, and very improper, and not respectful 
either.” 

“You asked me my opinion, ma’am,”’ returned 
Dianthe, with dignity, “and I done tell you; but 
as I say, ’taint everybody as can see things as 
ain’t wisible,’’ and with that Dianthe sailed out 
of the room, and left Mrs. Northcote under the 
vague impression that she had some way received 
an idea, though she could not exactly tell what it 
was, 

Just then Theresa came in, wrapped in a large 
shawl, on which glittered some rain-drops ; for it 
was a November day, with passing clouds and 
showers. 

“Where have you been in the rain?” asked 
Mrs. Northcote. 

“I have been to the end of the garden to see 
the train come in,” said Theresa, whose daily 
habit it was to watch for the express. The rush, 
the roar, the swift passing of the engine, seemed 
to have a strange attraction for her. 

Always fond of machinery, she had given 
much attention and study to railroad mechanics, 
and, with her uncle, she had again and again 
visited the railroad shops which had been set up 


in Menango. 





The grandfather declared with 
pride that he believed Theresa, if she were only 
strong enough, could set up an engine with any 
machinist, To her the working of wheel and 
piston was no mystery, and to see the steam 
souls of the huge machines set their iron mem- 
bers to work was to her something more than 
pleasure. 

Mrs. Northcote was a little troubled at this un- 
feminine taste in her granddaughter, but it was 
encouraged by Mr. Northcote and Tom Laverne, 
who were proud of the girl’s intelligent interest 
in the things of their world. 

“T can not think, Tessy, what makes you so 
fond of looking at the train,’ said Mrs. North- 
cote, still a little disturbed by her talk with 
Dianthe. 

“ Machines of all sorts are interesting,’ said 
Theresa, calmly, “ and locomotives are especially 
so.”” 

“ Why?” asked Mrs. Northcote, with more of 
an effort than she usually made to bring out her 
grand-daughter’s ideas. 

Theresa looked a little surprised. She was not 
used to being questioned, but she said, in her 
usual even tones: 

“ There is a regularity and exactness in the 
performances of a steam-engine that is satisfac- 
tory; and it is pleasing to see such great power at 
the command and under the control of human will 
and reason,” 

“Under control till it runs off the track or 
blows up and kills you,” said Mrs. Northcote, a 
liule vexed, she hardly knew why. 

“Such accidents arise from defective action or 
imperfect material,” said Theresa, calmly. “In 
time, doubtless, we shall learn how to avoid 
them. The average loss of life in travel by 
steam is, I am informed, no greater than before 
its introduction, in proportion to the number of 
persons who travel.” 

“ Well, for my part,’”’ said Mrs. Northcote, “ I 
don’t think I shall ever be reconciled to rail- 
roads; I never get on one of the trains without 
thinking it will be my death.” 

“ There is about a certain average number of 
deaths by accident every year,” said Theresa. 
“It is a small proportion, taken as regards the 
whole population of the country, so that the 
chance which each individual runs of destruction 
is but a small one.” 

“ And I suppose,” said Mrs. Northcote, pro- 
voked in spite of herself, ‘that if your grand- 
father or I were to be killed, you’d think it only 
one of an average number of the possible acci- 
dents ?” 

« What else could I think?” said Theresa, 
unmoved. “It would be, wouldn’t it ?”’—and she 
sat down to her accounts, which she kept with 
exemplary regularity. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Not many weeks after this conversation, the 
“ average number of accidents” was filled up by 
the death of both Theresa’s grandparents, in a 
collision which occurred not’ more than a mile 
from theirown home. Both were killed instantly. 

Theresa received the news without a word or 
exclamation. It was impossible to say whether 
hers was the silence of utter heartlessness or of 
deep feeling. She did not weep, but she had 
never been given to tears. She gave all neces- 
sary orders with her usual calm decision, and 
during the rest of the time secluded herself in 
her own room. She did all that could have been 
expected of her in the way of crape, cashmere 
and bombazine, and paid scrupulous attention to 
all the usages of the world in such cases; but 
the servants among themselves agreed that Miss 
Emma Elmore seemed to feel more like a 
daughter than Miss Theresa; but then every one 
knew Miss Theresa “ had her ways.’ 

The funeral took place on a lovely calm day 
of a late Indian summer. Mr, Northcote had 
filled a large place in his world, and he had filled 
it well; and every one came to show their regard 
and respect for the dead, There were all the 
men in the machine shops, and tears ran down 
more than one bearded face as the thought of 
kind deeds and kind words from the dead came 
back to memory. Mr. Northcote had been a 
Mason, and also Colonel of a militia regiment, 
and the solemn rites of his brethren of the Order, 
and the soldiers in funeral array, and the wail of 
martial music, followed him to his grave. Pro- 
fessors and students of the new University, to 
which he had been a generous friend, followed 
the long procession, the Seniors headed by that 
stately young Cherokee chief, Starlight, who, as 
the coffins were brought out, stepped forward and 
laid upon them a wreath of wheat and shining 
tiny ears of corn, with evergreen and many col- 
ored leaves, a tribute from his class. 

Thither came also many a poor soul whom 
Mrs. Northcote and her husband had helped and 
comforted, one Irish woman devoutly telling her 
rosary for the soul of the departed—to the im- 
mense scandal of Mrs. Fleming, who thought the 
minister ought to have sent her away; and there 
also were the little children of the Orphan Asy- 
lum over whose board of managers Mrs. North- 
cote had presided, many of them weeping for the 
kind face they were never tosee among them again, 

No one could guess whether Theresa, beneath 
her thick, black vail, were moved or not. No 
sound was heard from her as she stood leaning 
on her uncle’s arm; but on a sudden Mr. Laverne 
felt his companion tremble from head to foot. 
She flung her vail back as if for air, and with a 
strange eager look above, a long, thrilling, inar- 
ticulate cry, threw up her arms and fell appar- 





ently lifeless. She was taken home still insensi- 
ble, and deathly cold. It was long before she 
came to herself, and when she did she could re- 
member nothing of all that had happened, Every- 
thing seemed a blank to her, and she would 
hardly believe her aunt and uncle when they told 
her that she had fainted at the grave. She 
seemed as one annoyed and perplexed. 

“ What could have made me faint ?” she said, 
knitting her forehead. 

“You had been through so much, dear,” said 
Mrs. Tom Laverne. “ You bore up till the strain 
on your nerves was too great.” 

Theresa made no answer but to thank her aunt 
and uncle politely for their care, and expressed a 
wish to be left alone to rest. 

“T always told you, Tom,” said Mrs. Laverne, 
as she and her husband went home together, 
“that Theresa had a great deal of feeling at 
heart.” 

* Perhaps she has,’”’ said Tom, “ but I am free 
to say that her fainting away to-day is the first 
thing I ever saw in her that looked like it.” 

“Oh, Tom! you forget how charitable she is. 
See how she gives to the orphan asylum, and 
what an interest she takes in missions.” 

“And I tell you, Emily, that if every child in 
the asylum died of scarlet fever, or every mission- 
ary from Dan to Michigan was broiled alive to- 
morrow, it would never trouble her a moment.” 

“Oh, Tom! your own niece !” 

“ Well, ‘I can’t see facts étherwise than as they 
are,’ as she says. She always seems to me just 
like some sort of beautiful machine, that has been 
fitted up with a brain, and has been warranted to 
grind out just so much work in a highly-finished 
manner.” 

“Oh Tom! such a superior girl !’ 

“Superior be hanged,” said the improper 
Tom. 

When tea time came Miss Laverne came down 
from her room dressed with her usual exquisite 
neatness, and looking very beautiful in her deep 
mourning, and perhaps with something more than 
her usual quietness of manner. 

She glanced round the dining-room as she en- 
tered, and her eyes fell on the two chairs against 
the wall—the empty places, her own solitary seat. - 
She looked grave and calm, but hardly sorrowful, 
or so thought the colored waiter. Had Miss 
Theresa been any one else, Wesley would have 
given utterance to the kindly sympathy he felt 
for the poor young thing; but there was something 
about her that repressed all manifestations of the 
softer feelings, and Wesley was fain to content 
himself with waiting on his young mistress with 
more than his usual care. 

Theresa was able to eat and drink, and when 
the meal was over she asked Wesley to send 
Dianthe to her, as she wished to speak to the old 
woman alone. 
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Dianthe, who was a true mourner for her lost 
friends, came into the dining-room in the decent 
black provided for her by Theresa’s care. 

The old woman said nothing, but she fixed on 
Theresa a curious, questioning look, which 
seemed rather to annoy the young lady. 

“ Dianthe,”’ she said rather abruptly, “ what 
was it that happened to me at the grave to-day ?” 

‘*I suppose they say, Miss Tessy, that you 
fainted away,” said Dianthe, in a tone which 
seemed to indicate that such was not her own 
Opinion, 

** Did I faint ?”’ said Theresa, 

““If you axes me, Miss Tessy,” said Dianthe, 
who was the only person never overawed by 
Theresa’s dignity and reserve, “ I don’t think you 
did; you ain’t one to be carried away by your 
feeiings, if you has feelings.” 

“ Yes,”’ said Theresa calmly, ‘‘ of course I have 
feelings ; they are common to the human race ;”’ 
but it did not escape the keen old woman that 
she spoke in rather a doubtful manner—as one 
who speaks from theory rather than experience. 

** Some folks is human all over, and some aint,” 
said Dianthe, “ and there’s humans and humans, 
Don’t you ’member nothing yourself, Miss 
Tessy ?” 

** Not at all—only something seemed to call 
me. It annoys me to have things happen that I 
cannot explain,” said Theresa, with unwonted 
vexation. 

“This must be a dreadful annoyin’ kind of a 
world then,” said Dianthe, “ for you can’t explain 
a thing in it if you goes down really into ’em ; 
but as for what happened to you to-day, Miss 
Tessy, I know what I think,” and Dianthe shut 
her lips tight, as though torture would not have 
dragged her thoughts from her unasked. 

“I know you are an experienced nurse, 
Dianthe; I hope you do not think I am going to 
have fits, or anything of that sort,” said Theresa, 
who prided herself on her perfect health, and 
always seemed to have a sort of contempt for 
illness, 

“Fits!” said Dianthe scornfully; “no, Miss 
Tessy, there’s no fits about you. I was a lookin’ 
right at you, ’cause it was borne in upon my mind 
as something was to happen, and it’s my ’pinion”’ 
—and here Dianthe lowered her voice—“ as you 
see something.” 

‘What do you mean ?” said Theresa, “I saw 
what every one else saw, of course.” 

“No, Miss Tessy—you saw something other 
folks didn’t see, and that was what ailed you, 
And you can’t ’member about it ?” 

** No,” said Theresa calmly, “ I told you so.” 

“<1 thought not,” said the old woman, as though 
she had a proof of the correctness of her own 
views. ‘“ Them as comes this side don’t always 
want folkses memories a spying on them, and 
they ’sca¢’em out of the way, same as you’d ’scat 





the cat out of the kitchen when you want to dress 
a fish.” 

“If you refer to your superstitious fancies, I 
have no more to say,” said Theresa, folding her 
napkin up in her usual careful manner and rising 
from her seat. ‘Are you aware that Mr. North- 
cote has left you an annuity ?” 

“Yes,” said Dianthe, “and I’m very much 
beholden to him; and as to superstition, why 
may be, Miss Tessy, you'll find out some day 
what things is things, and what aint,” and with 
this the old woman left the room rather shortly. 

Of course, such a sensible young lady as Miss 
Laverne did not give a second though to an old 
black woman’s absurd notions. She did a much 
wiser thing and consulted a physician, who told 
her, as any reasonable man would, that her attack 
on the day of the funeral had been merely a 
fainting fit, occasioned by the nervous shock she 
had received, and said that at the last moment 
she had doubtless been overcome by her feelings, 
as was not unapt to be the case with self-con- 
trolled persons like herself. 

This explanation seemed to satisfy Theresa 
entirely, and if any one referred to the affair, she 
would say, in her matter-of-fact way, that she had 
been “ overcome by her feelings,”’ 

There was much speculation in the town as to 
what Theresa would do, but she matured her 
own plans, without consulting any one but her 
uncle and aunt, if that could be called a consul- 
tation which consisted in telling them what she 
had determined on, a little before it was known 
to the rest of the world. 

There was a certain Mrs. Rose, a younger half- 
sister of Mr. Northcote’s, This lady had been 
living with a widowed daughter-in-law, and so 
long as she remained a widow, Mrs, Rose and 
Mrs. Rose’s little property had been the main 
stay of the family; but now Mrs. Rose, the 
younger, was about to make a second and very 
wealthy marriage, and as she had pretty nearly 
used up her mother-in-law’s health, strength and 
money, she was naturally anxious to get rid of 
the old lady, and Mrs. Rose, senior, was at a loss 
where to turn, 

To this aunt of hers Miss Laverne made an 
offer of a home and a regular salary, to live with 
her as a chaperon and companion; and the offer 
was thankfully accepted. And when the old 
lady arrived in Menango, and not before, Miss 
Laverne informed her that Mr. Northcote had 
left her five thousand dollars in his will. 

* Why didn’t you tell her before?’’ asked 
Tom Laverne, who was joint executor of the es- 
tate with his niece. 

* Because,” said Theresa, with the worldly 
wisdom that belonged to her, “if I had, I am 
certain that her daughter-in-law would have 
managed to get it all away from her.” 

Mrs. Sophia Rose was a pretty old lady, and 
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when she had the rest and peace due to her time 
of life, and was no longer the drudge and slave 
of three spoiled children, she seemed to grow ten 
years younger. Theresa treated her with scru- 
pulous courtesy, and exacted the same respect 
from the servants toward her aunt as toward 
herself. 

Aunt Sophia was deeply grateful, and would 
have been affectionate; but she could get no 
nearer to Miss Laverne than any one else, and 
knew her no better after three months than she 
had in the first hour after her arrival. 

Mr. Ferdinand Laverne, as soon as he could, 
came to console his daughter in her bereavement. 
As he had posed in the character of an unappre- 
ciated husband, so he now supported the charac- 
ter of an injured father; and when he could get 
any one to listen to him, was wont largely to pour 
forth his woes. Many people thought him quite 
a martyr, and Theresa a most ungrateful creature, 
though it would have been hard to say what were 
Mr. Laverne’s claims to gratitude. 

Theresa met her father with her usual polite 
indifference. Mr. Laverne, though he did not 
know it, was past the interesting age, and no 
longer bore any resemblance to 


“A zephyr that floats on a gossamer wing ;"’ 


for he had grown very fat and decidedly bald, 
and there is a certain inconsistency in the idea 
of a bald zephyr. 

He required, however, as much of “ the sooth- 
ing element” as ever, and had recently had a 
good deal of it from his old friend, Mrs. Gos- 
well, who was wonderfully well preserved for her 
years, 

The death of Mr. and Mrs. Northcote had sug- 
gested certain plans to Mr, Laverne, and to his 
fair friend, and as Theresa’s co-operation was 
very necessary to carry out their ideas, Mr. La- 
verne was all sweetness and conciliation and 
sympathy toward his daughter, and Tom Laverne 
at once concluded that his brather was ‘up to 
something,” and warned Theresa to be on her 
guard. 

About a week after his arrival, Mr. Laverne, 
after much beating about the bush, informed his 
daughter that he was engaged to be married, and 
that the lady was Mrs. Goswell. 

Now Theresa had heard all about Mrs. Gos- 
well, and probably a little more, from Dianthe 
before she was fifteen, and from her Aunt Sarah 
she had satisfied herself that the story was not 
wholly the old nurse’s fancy or exaggeration. 

What she felt or thought it was impossible to 
say. The passion, and pain, and shame, that 
such a hisiory would have roused in most girls 
was foreign to her nature. Nor when her father 
told her of the engagement did the faint color of 
her cheek deepen or fade, or her features change 
from their unvarying calm. She kept her eyes 





fixed on her knitting, and counted the stitches to 
the end of her pattern before she said, in her 
usual quiet tone: 

“ Upon what do you propose to live, sir ?”’ 

“To live?” said Mr. Laverne, greatly taken 
aback. 

“ Yes,”’ said Theresa, unmovedly, “I 
suppose Mrs. Goswell has much property, from 
all I have heard.” 

“Why, Theresa! surely when you have all this 
great house and such an income as yours—one that 
would enable you to keep up a New York estab- 
lishment—and I am the only near relation you 
have in the world, surely it would be natural | 
should live with you, and take the care of these 
affairs and this great place off your hands. A 
mere girl like you is not fit to carry such a bur- 
den, and Araminta would be such a suitable 
chaperon and companion for you; and I feel sure 
that her heart yearns over you, and she longs to 
be a mother to you. Surely she is fitter to be a 
friend to you than a person like Mrs, Rose—a 
woman with no experience of good society.” 

* Let us understand one another, sir,” 
Theresa, distinctly, “I must tell you that I will 
never receive Mrs. Goswell in my house, or have 
the slightest intercourse with that person, Such 
a marriage as you propose would be an insult to 
my mother’s memory. If you choose to marry a 
suitable and reputable woman, the income you 
now receive from my grandfather's estate will be 
paid to you punctually. If you marry Mrs. Gos- 
well, that income ceases.”’ 

Mr. Laverne was thunderstruck. He tried in 
vain to assure Theresa that she had been misin- 
formed about Mrs, Goswell. Theresa replied 
that she felt certain that her information was cor- 
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rect, 

Mr. Laverne tried dignity, he tried passion, 
he tried melodrama, and wept, and said that it 
was “sharper than a serpent’s tooth to have a 
thankless child,” and Theresa replied that he 
would be better able to judge of the correctness 
of that statement after having experimented with 
a serpent. 

Mr. Laverne grew furious, and threatened to 
jeave the house and never enter it again; and 
his daughter quietly put her hand on the bell 
and asked for what train she should order the 
carriage. He assumed the tragic, and tore or 
made believe to tear his hair, and threatened to 
commit suicide; and Theresa said she hoped he 
would have too much regard for appearances to 
do anything so very unpleasant, and was as calm 
as the marble nymph on the chimney-piece. 

It was all no use; and, as a last resort, poor 
Ferdinand appealed to his brother; but if The- 
resa had been adamant, Tom was gunpowder, 
and, after giving Ferdinand a large and very pep- 
pery piece of his mind, rushed away to tell his 
niece to stick to her decision, and he would 
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stand by her. Theresa thanked him in her usual 
polite manner, and said that such was her in- 
tention; and Mr. Ferdinand Laverne went dis- 
consolately back to New York, his engagement 
was broken off, the lady married an immensely 
rich grocery-man, and Mr. Laverne was left 
lamenting. 

Not long after Mr. Laverne’s departure, The- 
resa was sitting with her work in company with 
Mrs. Tom Laverne, Aunt Sophia Rose, and Em- 
ma Elmore—for it was before that young lady’s 
most imprudent marriage. 

There had been a fair and donation held in the 
town for the benefit of certain poor people in a 
neighboring village, who had been burnt out of 
house, and home, and work—all at once—by the 
destruction of a clock factory and most of the 
workmen’s houses, 

Theresa, owing to her deep mourning, had not 
been present at the fair; but she had contributed 
largely, both in money and goods. The list of 
‘donations’ was to be published in the village 
paper, and the young ladies were arranging the 
said list for publication. 

Emma had brought what purported to be a full 
report of the provisions and eatables; but the 
methodical Theresa, when she came to look over 
this paper, was as much shocked as it was in her 
nature to be. Crime and sin never seemed to 
move any very strong indignation within Miss 
Laverne; but disorder and carelessness would 
stir her up to a sort of vexation more resembiing 
temper than any emotion she ever showed. 

** Really, Emma,” she said, as she glanced 
down the column, “ there must be some mistgke 
here. Surely, your aunt never contributed two 
bags of buckshot for the relief of the poor.” 

“Oh!” said Emma, coloring a little, “ that 
must be Starlight’s—Mr.De Meilleraye’s mistake ! 
I grew so tired writing last night, and he offered 
to do it for me if I would read the items; and he 
was talking with brother about what they would 
want when they went over the river to camp out, 
and he must have got things mixed up. It ought 
to be buckwheat. That is something like buck- 
shot, you know.” 

** It is not the least like it,’’ said Theresa, with 
calm superiority, “and pray how does Mr. de 
Meilleraye spell sugar ?” 

‘I don’t know,” said Emma, alarmed. 

“« Shoe-gar,”’ said Miss Laverne, quite severely, 
“It’s really disgraceful.” 

Mrs. Tom Laverne and Aunt Sophia went oft 
in a fit of laughing; but poor Emma looked as 
distressed as if she had been responsible for the 
Cherokee’s orthography. 

*“ Well you know, Theresa, English is really 
not his native tongue, though he speaks it so well. 
I dare say he does spell a good deal by ear; but 
he gave five dollars, Theresa—he did indeed ; and 
you know that poor little boy whose father was 





killed and who was so burned—the one that was 
brought over here to his grandmother, old Mrs. 
Burt—she says Starlight has been to see him al- 
most every day, and will walk with him in his 
arms for hours at a time, and get him to sleep 
when no one else can.” 

** That is no reason why he should spell sugar 
shoe-gar,” said Theresa, with perfect truth. 
** Be reasonable, Emma.” 

Emma was silent, and it is to be hoped rea- 
sonable. 

“And what does this mean,” continued Theresa, 
after a further investigation of Starlight’s work. 
“ ‘Mrs, Bab—1 cock turkey.’ What am i to make 
of such an item as that ?” 

“Oh dear,” said poor Emma, who took the 
matter much to heart, “it ought to be Mrs. 
Babcock—1 turkey. If it had been printed that 
way we never should have heard the last of it. 
She is such a peculiar woman.” 

“ Any one who undertakes a thing of this sort, 
should give his attention to it,’ said Theresa with 
decision. 

“To be sure,” said Aunt Sophia, “ but then 
young people will get laughing and talking.” 

“ They should wait till they have done their 
work,” said Theresa, who had no more patience 
with frivolity than a queen-bee; “but if you un- 
derstand this list, Emma, read it to me as it should 
be, and I will write it out.” 

Emma meekly cbeyed, and the reading and 
writing went on till Wesley brought in his young 
lady’s letters from the post-office. Among them 
was one directed to ‘Theresa’s grandmother. To 
any one else, a letter addressed tothe dead would 
have come with a certain shock; but whatever 
emotion Theresa felt, she showed none. She 
read the letter in silence, and then, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration, remarked as she handed it 
to Emma: 

“ Perhaps this is a matter to come before the 
ladies’ missionary meeting.” 

The letter was from the secretary of the mission 
board, and related to the now orphan daughter of 
an early friend of Mrs. Northcote, who had gone 
in the early days of Syrian missions to Beirut. 
This little girl, an only child, had been named 
after Mrs. Northcote, and that lady had always 
felt much interest in her little namesake. ‘The 
poor child’s parents had both died suddenly, and 
little Rebecca had been sent home, as was sup- 
posed, to her grandmother ; but when she reached 
Boston, after her long and weary journey, the 
grandmother too was dead, and there was no one 
to whom the child could be sent. 

In this strait the Secretary naturally bethought 
himself of Mrs. Northcote; and having taken lit- 
tle Rebecca into his own very large family, he 
wrote to ask if her mother’s friend would not be 
willing to assume some of the expenses of the 
child’s education and maintenance, 
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Emma knew all about little Rebecca North- 
cote Mervyn, and her heart went out to the deso- 
late child as she read the letter. 

“‘Oh, Theresa,” she said, impulsively, “ why 
don’t you take the little girl yourself? Your 
grandmother used to be so fond of her, and she 
is her namesake ; and the poor little thing is all 
alone in the world, and you can do it so well.” 

Mrs. Laverne looked a little startled, for she 
herself never would have dared to suggest such 
a plan or offer advice to the superior Theresa. 

Miss Laverne made no answer; but took the 
letter, and read it over again. 

Aunt Sophia, whose heart yearned over the 
orphan girl, watched her anxiously. 

‘I suppose she could come here,’’ said The- 
resa, at last; “ unless Aunt Sophia would object 
to a child in the house.” 

“No, indeed, my dear,” said the old lady, 
eagerly; “I should be delighted ; and this little 
girl seems to have a sort of claim on you.” 

“No legal claim,” said the correct Theresa. 
“Tt does not give her a right to a support from 
me, because she is named for my grandmother.” 

Aunt Sophia admitted this fact, and did not 
undertake to explain her real meaning. Mrs. 
Laverne was so pleased that she jumped up and 
kissed Theresa. 

“It is very good of you,” she said, warmly. 
“Oh, the poor mother, to die and leave an only 
child—away off from everybody! Oh, if it were 
my Bell or Alice!’ and Mrs. Emily's blue eyes 
filled. 

Theresa endured the caress, but did not re- 
turn it. 

“I can always send the child to school if she 
proves troublesome,” she said, calmly. “I will 
write when we have finished these lists,” and she 
addressed herself to the business in hand, appa- 
rently with no more interest in her protegee than 
if she had been ordering a new pair of shoes. 

Emma would have liked to pause a little, and 
talk about the child, in whom she felt a great in- 
terest; but though Miss Laverne would have 
given polite attention, and have answered her 
questions, Emma knew very well that she would 
think such a deviation from the matter in hand 
frivolous ; Miss Elmore, therefore, went on with 
the lists, making her way, as well as she could, 
through the variations which the inconsequent 
Cherokee had introduced into the document. 

Starlight, however, when taken to task priv- 
ately by Emma, could not be made to acknowl- 
edge his sins in the matter of the buckshot and 
the cock turkey, and maintained that “ shoegar”’ 
was as good a way as another to spell sugar. 

Theresa wrote to Boston, and in due time little 
Rebecca Northcote Mervyn was landed on the 
platform of the Menango station, where Theresa 
was waiting for her. The gentleman who had 
been her escort from Boston assured Miss Laverne 





that she was “a very good child as children go,” 
and took a kindly leave of his little charge; but 
poor Rebecca, whose life since leaving her Syrian 
home had been a series of disappointments and 
farewells, at this new parting uplifted her voice 
and wept, and could scarcely be separated from 
her latest friend; nor did she stop crying even 
when seated in Miss Laverne’s elegantly-ap- 
pointed carriage. 

Theresa did not scold the child; but seemed 
calmly to wonder at her unreasonable sorrow. 

Rebecca was small for herten years. She was 
a little soft, round-about, brown creature, with 
great black eyes, and a long mane of braided, 
silken black hair. There was about her some- 
thing suggestive of the Orient and the Arabian 
Nights, though she was of pure New England 
stock. Her eyes looked as though fire might 
dwell in their depths, though they were now all 
dim with tears; and the swift, easy grace of her 
movements, the restless, slender feet and hands 
seemed to indicate that the little girl whose vir- 
tue is to set still would never be her type of 
goodness. A greater contrast to the calm, fair, 
self-possessed Theresa, could not have been 
found, 

The child was dressed in mourning that did 
not fit her very well, and her straw hat and black 
ribbons, hurriedly purchased on leaving Boston, 
was much too large for her, and had not been 
improved by being sat upon in the course of the 
journey. Theresa mentally decided that as soon 
as new clothes could be made, Rebecca’s present 
ones should go “ to some poor person.” 

Presently the child’s sobs ceased; she pushed 
her hat to the very back of her head, and said, in 
a voice and accent which had an odd, sweet for- 
eign sound : 

« You are not the lady I was named for.” 

“No,” said Theresa, “that was my grand- 
mother, who is dead.” 

“My grandma is dead too,” said Rebecca, 
beginning to cry again. 

«But you never could have seen her,” said 
Theresa. 

“ No, but I loved her all the same, and she 
wrote to me and I to her, and I thought she was 
going tomeet me; and then she was dead, and 
some one else was living in her house. I loved 
her, if I hadn’t seen her. Don’t you love people 
you haven’t seen ?” ‘ 

““No,”’ said Theresa, after a moment’s con- 
sideration. 

“Then you don’t love God,” said Rebecca. 

Miss Laverne replied, in a calmly dignified 
manner, that little girls should not talk of matters 
they did not understand. 

Rebecca ought to have been silenced, but she 
was not. 

“ Now those are just the things I like to talk 
about most,’ she said. ‘“ When I was home I 
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used to like to hear about the jinn and peris better 
than anything else.” 

Rebecca pronounced the names of these spirits 
ala Arab; and Theresa, not knowing what she 
meant, acted up to her own maxim, and made no 
remark about matters she did not understand. 

Aunt Sophia welcomed the child with all her 
heart. She was most happily situated, certainly; 
no one could have been more attentively polite 
than Miss Laverne and her own daughter-in-law, 
and her grand-children had never treated her 
with common civility; but, nevertheless, Mrs. 
Rose missed the three ill-tempered, selfish ur- 
chins. They had not loved her, but Aunt Sophia 
had always hoped they would; and she had al- 
most given up the expectation of ever being any 
nearer than she was to the very self-sustained, 
discreet Theresa, who needed no help, no sym- 
pathy, and no petting; and when little Rebecca 
cuddled up to her like a stray kitten, the old lady 
felt that she had something to live for, and gave 
her cordial welcome. On the whole, Rebecca 
was very happy in her new home; and she found 
playmates in Tom Laverne’s two little girls, and 
kind friends in their father and mother, whose 
affection for their own offspring was not of that 
peculiar order which leads some pecple to hate 
every child not their own. 

As for Miss Laverne, she saw that the little 
girl had proper clothes, that she learned her les- 
sons for day-school and Sunday-school. No one 
could have said that she did not do her strict 
duty by the child; but she certainly did not show 
any particular fondness for her adopted daughter, 
She did, however, treat Rebecca with strict jus- 
tice and unvarying civility—qualities so scarce that 
for a few ounces of them, many an “ idolized” 
child could afford to exchange several pounds of 
beautiful sentiments and passionate feeling. 

Rebecca seemed to take it as a matter of 
course that her protector must love her; and no 
one had ever been so much at ease with Theresa 
as this child, who chattered away with perfect 
freedom to Miss Laverne about her dolls and 
other small affairs, quite satisfied that they were 
as interesting to her hearer as to herself. Re- 
becca had been well taught; she knew right 
from wrong, and in her small way did her best 
to refuse the evil and choose the good. She had 
an occasional “tantrum;” but however much 
she might try Miss Laverne’s patience, that 
young lady never lost her temper. She was al- 
ways calm, cool and reasonable, whatever the 
child might be; and she attained an entire as- 
cendency over the passionate, high-strung little 
creature, 

Rebecca, Aunt Sophia and Dianthe were kin- 
dred spirits in one respect—they ail had a liking 
for the marvelous; and though Aunt Sophia 
utterly disbelieved in ghosts, warnings, “ fetiches,” 
and the like, yet nevertheless she would in pri- 





vate conference with Dianthe listen to the old 
woman’s legends, and dimly hint at certain ex- 
periences of her own which might possibly have 
been nothing inexplicable, if only one had 
known how to explain them. It was in one of 
these conferences that Dianthe communicated to 
Aunt Sophia the particulars of Theresa’s birth, 
and that remarkable theory of hers about the 
young lady’s soul; and she darkly hinted that 
the end of this mystery was not yet, and that if 
folks lived long enough they would see what they 
would see. 

Aunt Sophia, whatever she thought of the old 
woman’s notion, was interested in the history of 
Theresa’s mother, and probably did not think it 
worth while to argue the matter; but remarked 
in a reproving sort of way that it was folly to 
put any faith in such things, and immediately 
went on to tell a.story of some one she knew 
who had been seen walking round out of the 
body where he could not possibly have been in 
the body. There did not seem to have been any 
particular reason for this gentleman’s excursion 
out of himself, only that exactly three weeks 
afterward he had died. 

Dianthe shook her head and remarked that 
“things was curious,”’and when folks undertook to 
deny that proposition they were liable, according 
to Dianthe, to “ find themselves fetched up.” In 
illustration of this principle, she told the tale of 
a skeptical colored person, Wesley’s own uncle, 
who had utterly scouted the idea of ghosts and 
the like, but who was frightened into temporary 
insanity by a ghost whom he met in an unlikely 
locality, namely, the minister’s smoke-house, at 
one a. m. precisely. Such was the effect of this 
apparition that for three days Wesley’s uncle did 
nothing but cry out, “Oh, laws! Massy to me!” 
and similar exclamations, and so great was his 
mental excitement that no one dared afterward 
refer to the subject so much as to ask him what 
he was doing in the smoke-house at that un- 
timely hour. 

These conversations had a sort of effect upon 
Aunt Sophia’s mind; and, in spite of her better 
sense, she found herself watching Miss Laverne, 
and speculating upon Dianthe’s absurd notions. 
Poor Aunt Sophia was very much ashamed of 
her own folly, and not for worlds would she have 
had the superior Theresa imagine that she had 
ever listened to such gossip and superstitious 
nonsense. 

She came down quite severely (for her) upon 
little Rebecca for repeating some wild eastern 
tale of a man who had a fairy for a wife, which 
fairy used to come flying into the window of 
nights, and who made an excellent housewife 
and a good step-mother to three little children.* 
Aunt Sophia was the more decided in her re- 





*See Lady Duff Gordon’s letters from Egypt. 
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pression of Rebecca because Emma Elmore’s 
aunt, the admirable Mrs, Fleming, was present, 
and held up her hands in horror at such talk 
from “a missionary’s child.” 

“T am afraid,” said Mrs. Fleming, with sever- 
ity, ‘that you were a very naughty little girl in 
Syria, and listened to things your excellent 
father would have punished you for hearing. 
Who could have told you such idolatrous folly ?” 

“ He wasn’t an idolater,”’ said Rebecca, firing 
up. ‘“ He was a Mohammedan mollah, a friend 
of papa’s, and the man was his own brother- 
in-law.” 

“Do you mean to say that your father had a 
Mahommedan for a friend ?”’ said Mrs. Fleming, 
scandalized. 

“ Why, to be sure,” said Rebecca. ‘ How are 
you ever going to convert people to Christ if you 
don’t make friends with them? And Elin-el- 
Faris was a real friend too, and took papa’s part 
before the Pasha; for he said we were people of 
the Bock, and did not worship images, and when 
papa was sick he and his family prayed for us 
every day.” 

Mrs. Fleming, who knew no more about 
Mahomet than she did about Walter Scott, 
whom she held in equal abhorrence, was utterly 
shocked. She took upon herself to lecture little 
Rebecca, and told her that all Mohammedans 
were “ wicked idoiaters,’’ whereupon this naughty 
little girl told Mrs. Fleming that she “ did not 
know what she was talking about.” 

Aunt Sophia was alarmed ; for she, like all the 
rest of the world, stood much in awe of Mrs. 
Fleming, who regarded all opposition to herself 
as a sin, and was horrified to find the child of a 
missionary guilty of such impropriety. She was 
greatly offended, and nothing would satisfy her 
but a confession from Rebecca that Mohamme- 
dans were idolaters—which Rebecca, strong in 
her knowledge of the facts, scornfully refused to 
make, 

Mrs. Fleming lost her temper, and boxed Re- 
becca's ears, to the great indignation of the little 
girl, who flew into a passion, and actually bade 
the august lady “ mind her own business,” and 
let her, Rebecca, alone. 

Matters were in this state when Miss Laverne 
came in, accompanied by Emma Elmore and the 
Cherokee gentleman aforesaid, who had joined 
the young ladies on their way. 

Mrs. Fleming was not a woman who could 
ever let a thing drop. She turned to Theresa, 
and said severely : 

“ Miss Laverne, if my niece at the age of this 
child had spoken to me as she has, I would have 
whipped her and kept her shut up till she begged 
pardon, if it were a year.”’ 

Emma looked distressed, for she always felt as 
if her aunt's displeasure must be as awful to every 
one else as it was to herself. Mr. De Meilleraye, 








seeing that there was a domestic crisis, would 
have withdrawn; but Mrs. Fleming, thinking that 
as a product of missions he would be as horrified 
as herself at Rebecca’s revelations, pointedly ad- 
dressed him, and telling him what the little girl 
had said, asked him if he had ever heard any- 
thing so shocking ? 

The Cherokee paused for 2 moment, as though 
he were ransacking his mind for shocking remem- 
brances, and then replied with an air and tone of 
such simplicity that it was impossible to say 
whether it were innocence or mischief, that he-had 
once known a woman tortured to death by the 
Apaches; and, he added with mild complacency, 
that the scalps of the said Apaches were now in 
his father’s possession, 

This parallel sent Mrs. Elmore and Aunt So- 
phia off into a half-subdued laugh, upon which 
the young gentleman turned upon them a glance 
of dignified surprise, as one who has brought for- 
ward a subject for philosophical comparison, and 
cares not to have his remarks lightly treated. 

During all this time, Miss Laverne had pre- 
served her composure, and she now asked quietly 
what Rebecca had done ? 

Mrs. Fleming highly approved of Miss Laverne, 
and she made no doubt that the young lady would 
force Rebecca to confess her sins, and acknowl- 
edge that Mohammedans were idolaters ; and she 
once more gave a detailed and emphatic state- 
ment of the case. 

“ Have you been disrespectful to Mrs. Flem- 
ing, Rebecca ?”’ asked Theresa, turning to the 
child, 

“I didn’t mean to be disrespectful,” sobbed 
Rebecca, whose whole soul was in a tumult 
quite incomprehensible either to Mrs. Fleming or 
Theresa; “ but I won’t say Mohammedans wor- 
ship idols, for they don’t, and Elin-el-Faris was 
good to us, and he did pray for papa, and papa 
thanked him for it; and I wont say my papa was 
a shocking person for any one; and I’m not her 
child, and she hadn’t any right to box my ears.” 

“Indeed, Theresa,’’ said Aunt Sophia, timidly, 
“IT don’t think Becky meant to be naughty.” 

Theresa paused a moment for consideration, 
and then said it was a mere question of facts. 
She doubted whether Mohammedans, though fol- 
lowers of a false religion, could be called idola- 
ters, properly speaking ; and she must be allowed 
to say that Rebecca probably knew better than 
any one present what had taken place in her Sy- 
rian home. If Mrs. Fleming had met with dis- 
respectful treatment in her house, she regretted it 
greatly, and hoped that the matter might now be 
allowed to drop; and with that she turned to dis- 
miss Rebecca to her own quarters, but the child 
had disappeared with Mr. De Meilleraye, who had 
carried her off through the long open window 
into the garden. 

Rebecca clung to him as if she had founda 
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friend of her own sort, and to justify herself in | plants lay near, and De Meilleraye caught it up, 


his eves, she went over the story of the fairy step- 
mother; and the young man was by no means so 
horrified as Mrs, Fleming, nor did he appear so 
unbelieving. He remarked that in strange coun- 
tries strange things did undoubtedly happen, 
thereby giving the little girl a high idea of his 
good sense. 

“Child,” he said at last, when Rebecca had 
talked herself out, and was deeply interested in 
looking at the wheels of his watch, “ listen a mo- 
ment: People here think they know all there is 
to be known. Why need you come out with all 
you feel? Let them talk; and think your own 
thoughts in your own mind,” 

“I can’t,” said little Becky, who had none of 
the reticence and self-control of this “ hereditary 
legislator.’’ “ When I feel things they will come 
out; and what would you do if some one was to 
box your ears and want to make you say your 
father was a shocking person ?”’ 

The young man’s dark eyes laughed. No one 
was likely to box his ears, but he had no doubt 
that Mrs. Fleming would think his own father a 
very shocking person; and the notion of a possible 
interview between Miss Elmore’s aunt and the 
fierce old war-chief who called him son, was 
amusing. He comforted little Becky very kindly 
and set her to talking about her Syrian home; 
and when Emma and Miss Laverne came out to 
tind the child, she was chattering away in the best 
of spirits to the Cherokee, who was smoking the 
cigar of peace in the summer-house. 

“Oh dear,”’ said Emma, who had fled the field 
with Aunt Sophia and left Miss Laverne to sus- 
tain Mrs, Fleming’s wrath alone, “I am afraid 
aunt has gone home so angry, because Miss 
Laverne would not promise to punish Rebecca. 
I had something to say to Dianthe, and I suppose 
aunt thought I had gone home, or she would 
have made me go with her,” 

Rebecca fled to Theresa and kissed her with 
passionate affection, for in her inexperience she 
thought love and justice were one and the same 
thing. 

‘1 do love you,” she cried, “ and you are good; 
and you have got a soul as much as any one, and 
I shall tell Dianthe so.”’ 

The child’s words seemed to have a singular 
effect upon Miss Laverne. She looked down at 
the little girl, a strange, still smile of exceeding 
beauty grew upon her lips and in her eyes— 
then her eyelids drooped, her figure swayed like 
a tall lily in the wind, and the young man was 
just in time to save her from falling to the ground. 
Litile Rebecca was running to the house, but 
Emma stopped her. 

** Don’t call any one,” she said hurriedly, “ it’s 
only a fainting fit; Theresa won’t want it noticed 
and talked about.” 

A pitcher that had been used to water some 





and running to a small stream that passed through 
the garden, brought it back dripping with the 
cool water, and left the little arbor, waiting out- 
side to be of use if called. 

Rebecca was alarmed, but she was also inter- 
ested. She had never seen any one faint; but 
from a private perusal of the “Children of the 
Abbey,” she had come to the conclusion that it 
was a lady-like sort of thing to do. She made a 
very effective little helper, however, doing all © 
that Emma bade her deftly and quickly. 

Presently the color came back to Theresa’s lips, 
she drew a long breath and opened her eyes. 

“ Are you better, Theresa ?”’ said Emma softly. 

To her amazement, Theresa hid her face on 
her friend’s bosom, and burst into passionate 
weeping. 

“Oh Emma!” she said piteously, “ it will all 
go away from me. Oh, what shall I do? Oh, 
mother! mother!” 

“What will go away, dear?” said Emma, 
soothing her, “ no one will leave you.” 

Theresa clung to her for a moment, and then, 
lifting her head, looked about her with a curious, 
lost, bewildered expression, which gradually 
passed away, and her face settled into its old 
calm. 

“ Have I had another fainting fit?” she said, 
sitting up and putting her hands to her khair, 
which was loosened and dripping with water, 

“ Yes, dear,” ; 

“It is really vexatious,” said Theresa. “ If 
matters are to be like this, I shall never feel safe. 
I think I will ask the doctor for some little tonic 
mixture to take. Was not Mr. De Meilleraye 
here ?”” 

“ Yes, but I would not let him call any one; I 
thought you'd rather not. Will you let him help 
you into the house ?” 

“Thank you. I don’t need any help,” and 
Theresa stood up and settled her dress, and drew 
her shawl about her. “I am obliged to you for 
not alarming Aunt Sophia, Rebecca, you have 
made yourself quite a figure with crying—and 
look at your apron! Go into the house and 
make yourself neat, and another time remember 
not to contradict people older than you are.” 

Theresa spoke with all her accustomed dignity 
and decision, and Rebecca slipped away, over- 
awed and suddenly conscience-struck at the state 
of her pinafore. Emma helped her friend to 
put up her loosened hair. 

“I hope, Theresa,” she said, timidly, “ you 
won’t mind so much what aunt said. You know 
she has very strict ideas about children,” ; 

“I do not mind it in the least,” said Theresa, 
calmly; “but I must say I think Mrs. Fleming 
forgot herself when she struck the child. Emma, 
will youand Mr. De Meilleraye oblige me by not 
speaking of this matter te any one ?” 
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Emma eagerly promised for herself and friend, 
and summoned the young man, who offered The- 
resa his arm to the house. She deciimed his 
help, however, and he did not urge it. The two 
young people walked up the garden path to the 
house with Miss Laverne; nor could they see 
that her step was less firm, or her cheek more 
pale than common, 

Emma and the young man took their leave 
together, and it was growing dark enough for 
him to offer his arm to the young lady, and for 
her to take it, as they walked up the elm-shaded 
Street. 

“ Do you know,” said Emma, “ that for as 
long as I have known Theresa, and she was 
almost the only little girl aunt would let me play 
with, I can’t remember that I ever saw her cry 
before? It is very strange that she should have 
been so disturbed at what happened. I should 
not have supposed she would have been so 
frightened at aunt.” 

The young man laughed a little. He did not 
think Miss Laverne was a woman to be fright- 
ened at any one’s aunt. He was not at all afraid 
of Mrs. Fleming himself, though she bored him 
almost to extinction with her lectures; but for 
private reasons of his own he endured them with 
alf the stoicism of his race. 

“It is just such an attack as she had the day 
of the funeral,” continued Emma, “I never 
saw her look as she did then till to-day. I don’t 
think it was just an ordinary fainting fit; do 
you ?” 

“I don’t understand young ladies,” said De 
Meilieraye lightly, but he had his own theory 
about the matter, He thought that Miss La- 
verne’s attack was somehow connected with 
«“ medicine’’—that is to say, mystery, magic—and 
perhaps this idea accounted for the case as well 
as if he had imputed it to “ disturbance of the 
nervous centre,” 





CHAPTER IV. 


In those days Menango University, which has 
since risen into such fame, was a perfectly new 
and very small affair. It had not yet graduated 
its first class, but it expected to do so that sum- 
mer. It had not yet collected all its faculty, 
and though a large and very ugly building was 
rising for its future use on the hillside above the 
town, it kept house for the present in a vast, 
abandoned, rickety old stage tavern. 

President Lyon heard his classes in the former 
parlor, while the ball-room above did duty for a 
chapel, and the ancient bar-room answered for a 
library, where Professor Beaucour, who filled the 
chair of Greek and Latin, was gradually getting 
into order a very fair collection of books, assist- 
ing a much bewildered and wholly inexperienced 
tutor, who was librarian. 





Now it happened that Mr. Tom Laverne, hav- 
ing unexpectedly made a large sum of money, 
Lethought himself of endowing a chair in this 
University ; and another gentleman having given 
a telescope, Mr. Laverne fitted his gift to the 
new instrument, and founded a professorship for 
astronomy and kindred studies, 

The said professorship had been offered to a 
gentleman well known to President Lyon and to 
Tom—a gentleman so young that he had not so 
much as a “ Doctor” of any sort to put before 
his name, not a graduate of any very famous 
university, nor one who had yet achieved any 
very great reputation—but Menango was yet too 
small a craft to aspire to mount any very great 
guns. Both the President and Tom knew and 
liked their man. He had wandered about the 
world a great deal, and, during his wanderings, 
he had been a guest in the tents of the Chero- 
kees, and had been adopted by them; so that 
when the new professor arrived, Starlight, who 
was a very considerable person in the University, 
felt a responsibility about Mr, Lyndsay, and did 
what he could to make the way smooth for his 
old friend—a friend whose society he enjoyed be- 
cause he could speak, after a fashion, the young 
man’s native tongue, and talk to him about his 
own people. 

Everybody in Menango was, of course, inter- 
ested about the new professor; and, on the 
whole, society approved of him, though it was 
sometimes remarked that he was not much like a 
professor, 

Now there are varieties in professors, and 
there was no great similarity between the mem- 
bers of the Menango faculty—but still there was a 
certain school-master type in them all, so it was 
supposed; but even the suave, elegant Professor 
Beaucour, who was known to have been a 
Roman Catholic priest, some even said a Jesuit, 
was not so different from the swift, decided, 
outspoken Yankee President, as was this astro- 
nomical gentleman from the normal school- 
master. 

To begin with, it was decided that he could 
not be more than tkirty-five. He was a tall, 
lithe person, with dark chestnut hair and deep- 
set eyes, that were blue, or gray, or green, as 
their humor was. He was nearly as dark as 
Starlight himself, but with none of that gentle- 
man’s dignified reserve, for he was ready to talk 
to everybody about everything. He was given 
to hunting and fishing; he was known to read 
novels and poetry; spoke of his favorite authors 
with enthusiasm, and recommended them to all 
his acquaintances. He kept a big, strong black 
horse, which he rode by no means at a profes- 
sorial rate; and there were wild rumors that he 
and Starlight had been seen racing horses in a 
pasture on the other side of the hill, and jumping 
over fences, 
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The soberer portion of Menango was at a loss 
what to think of sucha Professor. Mrs. Fleming, 
who took as much responsibility about the Uni- 
versity as she did about everything else, shook 
her head, and doubted whether it were proper to 
trust such a light minded person with the tele- 
scope and the celestial bodies. The students, 
however, had no doubts; they were enthusiastic 
about the new Professor; and, whatever else he 
might do, Mr. Lyndsay succeeded in wakening 
the interest of his pupils, and they took to finding 
constellations and watching for the planets as 
naturally as kittens to mousing. 

With a dull student who really wished to learn, 
Mr. Lyndsay had endless patience, and would 
sacrifice his time, leisure and convenience as a 
thing of no value, to explain, illustrate and en- 
courage; but a careless or neglectful boy had a 
hard time in Mr. Lyndsay’s classes. It seemed to 
the man an unaccountable and nearly unbearable 
thing that any one should not put his whole mind 
and soul into his work. He would break out 
into sharp sarcasm or scornful invective, and man- 
age to strike some spark out of the dullest flint 
of intelligence by the mere force and intensity of 
his own purpose, 

Tom Laverne and the President laughed at 
their friend, and supported him with all their 
influence. 

All Menango talked about Professor Lyndsay, 
and all Menango soon knew all there was to be 
known about him, for he was a man with no re- 
serve and no secrets. His father and mother 
were dead; he had a small property of his own, 
and had devoted himself to learning and travel; 
had studied his favorite science in all its great 
centres, and knew many very great people in the 
scientific world. 

In spite of all his advantages, it was admitted 
that he was in no wise ‘‘ stuck up,”” but was ready 
and willing to make himself agreeable to every 
one and any one. He had been known to sit for 
two hours at a time in the cabin of Aunt Hepsey, 
the old herb-doctress down by the creek, and 
afterwards remarked that she was a very intelli- 
gent old lady, and that he had learned a great 
deal from her about the plants of the region; 
while Aunt Hepsey,on her side, allowed that 
for a “ book-larnt” man he was “ considerable 
smart.” 

It was known that he had never been married ; 
but whether there had been any romance in his 
life was uncertain. He went to church and to 
prayer-meeting, where he spoke and got himself 
listened to, as was the nature of the man; and he 
took a Bible class, which he drove ahead as he 
did everything else. 

The minister, Mr. Langham, a high-spirited 
man with a will of hisown, welcomed Mr. Lynd- 
say as an ally on his side against that self- 
ordained deaconess, Mrs. Fleming, his wife’s 





aunt, who was generally described as being 
“very active in the church ;” but the results of 
whose activity were much like those produced 
by a bull in a china-shop. 

On Mr. Lyndsay’s arrival, Miss Laverne was 
away in New York deeply engaged in business 
matters; for she kept every detail of her own 
large property in her own hands as far as possible, 
and showed a wonderful capacity for affairs. 

She had taken Mrs. Rose with her, but she 
had left little Rebecca Mervyn with Mrs. Tom 
Laverne. Aunt Sophia, after a three weeks’ 
absence, was all hurry to see the child; but 
Theresa, though she had bought a present of sev- 
eral very instructive books for her ward, seemed 
to feel no great impatience to see her. 

Theresa had had no return of her fainting fit ; 
and ever since her swoon, if such it was, she had 
been less accessible than ever. Never had she 
given a clearer head to her business matters, or 
been more correct and particular in all her doings. 
But Aunt Sophia, after having lived three weeks 
in a New York hotel with her exemplary niece, 
felt as if she had been for the same length ot 
time in the company of a beautiful automaton, 
skilfully contrived to imitate all the motions of a 
very superior young lady. 

Aunt Sophia longed for a little chat with some 
one not so superior, and looked forward with 
pleasure to meeting Rebecca, Dianthe, and Emma 
Elmore, with whose secret the old lady was per- 
fectly acquainted even before the girl knew it 
herself. 

Only Mrs. -Tom Laverne met them at the 
station, and the little lady’s usually bright face was 
grave and anxious. It would have been easy to 
see that there was something wrong, even if 
Alice and Bell had not been sobbing and crying 
behind their mother, half hiding in the folds of 
her shawl and dress, as if afraid to show them- 
selves. 

“There is something the matter with little 
Becky,” said Mrs. Rose, turning pale. 

“Is there, Aunt Emily ?” asked Miss Laverne, 
quietly as usual. 

“Indeed, Theresa, I hope not;” said Mrs. 
Laverne, “‘ but the fact is, the child is lost. She 
has been gone ever since about nine this morn- 
ing.” 

Aunt Sophia began to cry. 

“Gone?” said Theresa, “ Where has she 
gone ?” 

“ That is more than any one knows,” said Mrs. 
Laverne, sadly. 

“It was all that horrid old Mrs. Fleming’s 
doing,” broke in little Bell through her tears. 
“ We were all out in the garden this morning 
with our dolls ’”—— 

“Yes,” said Alice taking up the tale, “ with 
our dolls, and we were playing we were Druids 
and having sacrifices as nice as cowld be, and we 
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had such an elegant silver half-moon all made of 
soda-powder papers; and then Mrs. Fleming, she 
must come to see mother ‘to tell her our Maria 
had a beau, as if mother didn’t know that!” 

“And mother wasn’t ready to see her just that 
minute, and while she was waiting she must 
come out and interfere with us—just like her— 
and she said we were profane, and she scolded 
Becky, and said she was no better than a heathen, 
Oh, I don’t see how she dared say a good mis- 
sionary’s little girl was a heathen; and [ hope 
something will come after her for it,’’ said Bell, 
passionately, 

“And then,” said Alice, “ Becky was so mad 
she just caught up her doll and ran out of the 
garden, and she ran over the bridge, across the 
river, into the woods; and then mother came, 
and Mrs. Fleming she stayed ever so long and 
scolded mother and us, and she said we were 
like the people.in the Bible that had chambers 
of imagery; and then Mr. Langham came, and 
she told him, and he just laughed—and then she 
got ever so mad, and made a great fuss; and 
when she was gone and Becky didn’t come back, 
Mr. Langham went with us over the river to find 
her—and she wasn’t anywhere, and she hasn’t 
been anywhere ever since.” 

“Lost in those deep woods over the river!” 
said Aunt Sophia, wringing her hands, “ why, 
they run back for miles.” 

“ Yes,”’ said Mrs, Laverne; “ I know there is 
reason for alarm, I feel as if you would blame 
me—I should in your place, if the child were 
mine; but it happened just as the children say. 
Mrs. Fleming came to tell me that she had seen 
our Maria and your Wesley walking together 
two or three times—and now I suppose she will 





talk about the girl all over town, as though she 
were doing anything wrong.” 

“For a woman of Mrs, Fleming’s age, she cer- 
tainly has very litthe judgment,” said Theresa ; 
“but I do not see that any one was to blame but 
the child herself, and I do not really suppose she 
meant to run away.” 

““No, indeed she didn’t,” said Bell. “ She 
ran because you said she mustn't contradict Mrs. 
Fleming, and she knew if she stayed she should 
contradict.” 

“Of course you have taken measures to find 
the child,’ said Theresa, turning to give some 
directions about her baggage. 

* Oh, yes, indeed; half the town is out look- 
ing for her—the students and every one—but 
there has been no news yet.” 

“I don’t doubt she will be found,” said Miss 
“It is not reasonable to suppose she 
can have gone far. Pray don’t cry so, Aunt 
Sophia. You had better come home as soon as 
you can, and have some tea.” 

** Come to our house, Theresa,’”’ said Mrs, La- 
verne; “the first news will be brought there,” 
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Theresa consented ; but when they reached the 
house, there was no news of the lost child. 

“T should think,” said Mrs. Rose, “ that Mr. 
De Meilleraye would find the child, if any one 
could ; he is about the woods so much.”’ 

“Tom sent to him the first thing,” said Mrs. 
Laverne ; “but unfortunately this is Saturday, 
and he and Professor Lyndsay went away last 
night, no one knows where, trout fishing.” 

“That is unfortunate,’’ said Theresa; “ but 
still I don’t doubt the child will be found. In 
the meantime, I think we had all better have our 
tea,”’ 

No one had anything to say against this sensi- 
ble proposition ; but Mrs, Laverne, as she found 
herself alone with Aunt Sophia, could not but 
express her wonder at Theresa’s self-possession. 

** Seems to me,’ said Mrs. Laverne, “ I should 
be more anxious if our old cat was lost.” 

Aunt Sophia -remarked. that Theresa’s self- 
control was always wonderful; but the two little 
girls scornfully agreed that it was ‘ easy to con- 
trol your feelings when you hadn't any.” 

The hours went on, but the only reports that 
came were of failure, and visions of the child 
drowned in the river, or dead in some lonesome 
dell, haunted Mrs. Rose and Mrs, Laverne; but 
Theresa, if such possibilities occurred to her, 
kept them to herself, preserved her tranquility, 
and having changed her traveling dress, came to 
the tea-table as perfectly dressed as ever, quietiy 
repeating that doubtless Rebecca would be found, 
and judiciously advising her two aunts and the 
children not to fret. 

The evening wore on, but there was no word 
of poor little Becky, and at last the disturbed 
household went to rest at a late hour, the two 
older ladies sick with anxiety. 

Miss Laverne was up the next morning before 
With all her other 


It was 


any one else in the house. 
superior qualities, she was an early riser. 
a soft summer morning, and the silver brizhtness 
of the dawn was slowly quickening into the 
golden day. Theresa put on a shawl, and went 
out over the bridge by the path the lost child had 
taken, 

On the other side of the broad river lay a road 
not very much traveled, and high above it rose a 
hill, one of a range extending far back till they 
rose into mountains, and forming the outpost of 
a wild barren region, covered mostly with second 
growth timber, where settlements and farms were 
few and far between. 

Here were wild dells, and deep morasses, and 
hidden streams rising in far away places known 
only to a few bunters. To every child in Me- 
nango the words “over the river’’ carried with 
them a certain vague awfulness and attraction, 
dimly suggestive of bears and wild adventure. 

It was said that children had been lost there 
and never heard of more, and anxious mothers 
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were troubled when their big boys went too far 
fishing or nutting “ over the river.” 

On the Menango side of the stream was civili- 
zation, but “ over the river’’ was wild nature and 
barbarism. Bears and an occasional wolf still 
lingered in the recesses of the hills; and not long 
after his arrival, Starlight had killed a panther 
there, not very far from the town, had made a 
sensation by bringing the beast home through the 
street, and had nearly frightened Emma Elmore 
into a fit by laying his trophy too suddenly at her 
feet. 

Trout abounded among the brooks in the hills, 
and on the whole, the region over the river had 
proved a hindrance to the Cherokee’s scholastic 
career; as he was apt to be missing from his 
classes, leaving no word behind but that he was 
gone “ over the river.” 


Coliege discipline, however, sat very lightly > 


upon the wild fellow. It was an understood 
thing that he could go and come as he pleased ; 
and to do him justice, he did not abuse his privi- 
leges, or incite his fellow students to follow his 
example. 

Miss Laverne went slowly across the bridge 
and walked down the road a little way, till she 
came to where a cattle-path led upward. She 
was not of an adventurous turn, and she disliked 
to wet her feet or her skirts by picking her way 
upward among the dewy bushes that fringed the 
overhanging wood, though it might be that little 
Becky had taken that very path in her headlong 
flight. She stood looking up, and presently two 
figures came out of the shadows of the forest; 
one a gentleman whom she did not know, laden 
with gun and rod, the other was Mr. De Meille- 
raye, and in his arms he carried little Rebecca, 

The moment he saw Miss Laverne he put the 
child down, and Becky, all tatterec and torn and 
disheveled, flew to Theresa, not minding the 
rough path, though she was shoeless. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to be naughty or run 
away;” she sobbed, “ but you said I mustn’t con- 
tradict, and I knew if I stayed I should contra- 
dict, and I ran; and when I got here there was a 
cross cow, and she chased me up the hill, and I 
ran; and when I got away from her I was lost, 
and | kept on and on and got into the deep 
woods, and I could’nt find the way; and I was 
out all night most, and an owi came and looked 
at me; and there were such dreadful noises in the 
woods, and I was so scared ’—and Becky burst 
into passionate, hysterical crying, and clung to 
Theresa like a frightened kitten. 

Miss Laverne showed none of that mixture of 
wrath and affection with which a lost child is 
generally received. She cast a critical glance 


over Becky’s dress, and remarked in her usual 
tone, “I am glad you have been found, Rebecca. 
There has been a great deal of trouble taken on 
your account, 


I am much indebted, Mr. De 





Meilleraye, to you and your friend for bringing 
the child horae. I am much obliged to you,” 
and she spoke, as Starlight afterward told Emma 
Elmore, exactly as if they had found her veil 
and picked it up. 

“ We found her when we started to come home 
last night,” said Starlight, quietly as Miss Laverne 
herself, though he cast a kindly glance at the 
sobbing little Becky; “she had wandered into 
a deep ravine over on the next range of hills, 
where there are some dangerous places ;”—and 
here Mr. De Meilleraye introduced his friend with 
his customary grace. 

“I am afraid Rebecea has given you a great 
deal of trouble, Professor Lyndsay,” said Miss 
Laverne, turning to that gentleman, who all this 
time had been standing by, his dark, bright eyes 
growing brighter from moment to moment. 

“« Indeed, the little girl is not at all to blame,” 
said Lyndsay, eagerly; “a cross,cow is a terrible 
creature to a child, and once lost she was utterly 
bewildered; I don’t think she deserves a scold- 
ing this time.” 

“«T never scold,” said Theresa, calmly ; “ but 
Rebecca, if you had exercised a little good sense 
and self-control, you would not have come in the 
cow’s way. As you have lost your shoes, since 
these gentlemen have been so kind as to bring 
you so far, perhaps they will carry you the rest 
of the way. I will hear what you have to say by 
and by.” 

Mr. De Meilleraye picked up the child tenderly 
enough. He was always soft and kind to chil- 
dren, and he had a special liking for little Becky, 
who like himself seemed a stranger and a so- 
journer, and he sympathized with her for running 
away from one of Mrs. Fleming’s lectures. 

The little party went across the bridge; the 
Professor telling how they had found little Re- 
becca worn out and exhausted, and had paused 
to light a fire and give her some refreshment be- 
fore starting for home. Miss Laverne listened 
with her usual polite attention. 

** What a girl!” thought the Professor to him- 
self; “ any other woman would have cried and 
scolded, and made the child perfectly miserable. 
It shows how much anxiety she felt to be out 
looking for her so early, and yet she says not a 
word about all she must have suffered, and just 
enough and not too much by the way of thanks ; 
and oh, what a beautiful creature !’’—and, in the 
meantime, Mr. De Meilleraye was making a com- 
parison in his own mind between Emma Elmore 
and Miss Laverne, to the immense advantage of 
the former 

“ She’s just like the wax-work things that went 
by clock-work,” thought the Cherokee to him- 
self—which shows how differently people may 
look at the same subject. 

Tom Laverne had just come home tired and 
dispirited ; but he brightened as liule Becky ap- 
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peared, and relieved his mind by “ letting fly,” 
as he expressed it, at Mrs. Fleming and her inter- 
fering ways; and then, remembering that she was 
a friend of Mr. De Meilleraye’s, checked himself ; 
but that young gentleman did not feel called upon 
to show resentment. 

The whole house was speedily awake, and Re- 
becca was kissed and cried over, until she almost 
felt that to have lost herself was rather a distine- 
tion. Mrs. Laverne insisted that the two gentle- 
men should stay to breakfast; and the whole 
party were soon seated about the table, with the 
exception of Becky, whom Theresa had judi- 
ciously sent to bed. 

Professor Lyndsay soon discovered that his 
mother and Aunt Sophia were second cousins, 
and had been friends in youth. He was greatly 
pleased, and begged leave to call the old lady 
“aunt.” Mrs. Rose was equally happy to find 
and adopt so promising a nephew, and was deeply 
grateful to him for finding little Becky. 

A great deal of talk went on around the table ; 
but Theresa was silent for the most part. It was 
her habit not to talk unless she had something 
particular to say—a practice which is much be- 
Jauded, but which does not always tend to social 
ease. Professor Lyndsay admired her stillness, 
and thought that speech was silver and silence 
was golden. 

In the midst of the talk, Bell, who was an in- 
quisitive, wide-awake little person, threw herself 
into the conversation with an inquiry about Jupi- 
ter’s belts, about which she had read in her broth- 
er’s astronomy. ‘The Professor good naturedly 
promised that if it were clear the next night, 
and if she and Alice, and Becky, would come to 
him, he would show them the great planet; and 
then Mr. De Meilleraye rose to go away, for he 
wanted to go home and get ready for church— 
the Cherokee being as particular about church as 
a New England deacon. 

Lyndsay, however, lingered; though any one 
might have seen, thought his friend, that the 
ladies would wish to rest after such a disturbed 
night. 

“I don’t think, Miss Laverne,” said the Pro- 
fessor, “‘ that you need be anxious about our little 
friend.” 

“TI am not,” said Theresa; “she is not a deli- 
cate child.. I dare say she will be quite well 
when she has rested.” 

“ How sensible she is,” thought the Professor; 
“how unlike most other women ;” and having re- 
ceived and accepted with eager pleasure an invi- 
tation to call on Aunt Sophia, he did finally take 
himself off. 

“If it keeps as clear as it is now,” said Mr, De 
Meilleraye, looking up at the sky as they went 
down the street, “ you will have a good night for 
the little girls to see Jupiter’s belts. What do 
you think they really are made of ?” 





* Belts ?”’ said the Professor, waking up from a 
reverie, “made of? Oh, some silk stuff, with 4 
jet buckle.” 

“ What?” exclaimed the other, surprised at 
this novel astronomical theory. 

The Professor flushed up. 

**I don’t know what you mean—I am half 
asleep; but have you always known Miss 
Laverne ?” 

** Since I have been here.” 

“Why did you never tell me about her ?” 

“ What was there to tell ?” 

“ To tell ?” cried Lyndsay, by no means as if 
asleep, “to tell? Have you known and seen 
such a girl as that month after month, and could 
find nothing totell? Can’t you see how infinitely 
superior she is to every one around her ?” 

The young man thought of his Emma, and he 
felt some contempt for his companion’s taste ; 
though if Lyndsay had been as effusive about 
Miss Elmore, there is no saying how he would 
have taken it. 

**I think she is like a wooden girl,” he said, 
carelessly ; “ she is like a creature with no soul.” 

** No soul!” said the Professor, contemptu- 
ously. ‘“ Yes, that’s all you know, you and the 
rest of the world—that is—well, I beg your par- 
don; but you at all events ought to know better 
than to think that because one does not wear 
one’s heart upon one’s sleeve for daws to peck 
at, that there is nothing in one. There is noth- 
ing 1 admire like that reticence. Oh, I know 
very well I have not got it myself; you need not 
turn up your nose,” 

“T was not turning up my nose,” said the In- 
dian, with dignity; and then, as they reached his 
own gate, he turned round to the Professor. 

“You are older than I,” he said. “ You know 
a great many more things out of books; you have 
been all over the world; you are a teacher—duz 
you are a young man, and what is more,” added 
Starlight, with an air of profound conviction, 
“you will always be a young man,” and with 
that he walked into the house. 

The Professor went on, a little inclined to be 
vexed, but at thirty-five one is not so provoked 
at being called young as is one-and-twenty, and 
he forgave his friend. A creature who had an 
old heathen for a father, one of a race just 
emerging from barbarism, could not be expected 
to understand such a being as Miss Laverne, the 
very highest type of refinement and civilization. 

No soul, indeed! The idea enraged the Pro- 
fessor, and then it pleased him to think that he 
at least understood this superior creature. He 
could see her that moment, and hear her voice, 
and recall every detail of her dress. Theresa! 
What an exquisite name! He wondered how 
she would like his own, David—David Lyndsay. 
He said it over once or twice with variations, 
wondering how it would strike a stranger’s ear, 
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He wished that he knew what poets she liked 
best—unconscious, poor man, that she liked none 
of them. He felt a tender affection for Aunt 
Sophia, and thought her a charming old lady. 
How pleasant to have found a friend and con- 
nection of his mother’s! 

Tired as he was, Lindsay went to church and 
looked at Miss Laverne all through the service ; 
for Theresa was far too much the creature of 
habit to allow the alarm of the previous day to 
keep her at home, as it did Aunt Sophia. 

She sat alone in the old, square Northcote pew, 
in her black hat and veil, her calm, fair face un- 
moved as usual, through hymn and sermon; but 
there was nothing tender and gracious which 
Lindsay did not see mirrored there before church 
was out, 

He called the next day to ask for Rebecca, 
who was delighted to see him; and he fixed the 
hour for the children to come to him that evening, 
and was perfectly happy when Theresa promised 
to come with them. He talked to her for half 
an hour, by no means in his best manner, and 
went away as much in love as it was possible for 
a man to be. 

The sky that evening was happily clear, and 
his goddess made her appearance with the chil- 
dren, and was graciously pleased to take an in- 
terest in Jupiter and his moons. When she said, 
on taking leave, “ Thank you, Professor Lyndsay, 
I am sure we have all received much valuable 
information,” he felt that never, in all his experi- 
ence, had he heard a remark of such intelligence. 

Commencement was coming on—the Uni- 
versity’s first commencement—and there was 
plenty for the Professor to do, and he did it; but 
oh! how suddenly the affairs which had seemed 
so much to him had decreased in importance. 

In spite of all he had to attend to, he managed 
apropos of that one evening’s visit to the telescope, 
to get up an amateur astronomy class—Emma 
E!more and her brother, Mr. and Mrs. Lang- 
ham, and Miss Laverne; and he _ included 
Mr. De Meilleraye, though he had finished his 
course, and was, or should have been, busy with 
his commencement oration—a duty which sat 
lightly enough on the Cherokee, who had studied 
elocution under a far better master than most 
colleges can furnish, 

Mrs, Fleming had all but quarreled with 
Theresa on Becky’s account ; but she was willing 
that Emma should go with her to the astronomy 
class. Astronomy was an instructive, solid kind 
of thing, and might be of use to Emma in her 
future career as missionary to the Hindoos; for 
all the world knew that Emma, from her earliest 
years, had been meant for that special purpose, 
and trained up for that identical end and no 
other. Mrs. Fleming was very impatient of the 
weakness which had lately shown itself in her 
niece, making her cry at every reference to the 





life mapped out for her; for Mrs. Fleming was 
blind to what was plain enough to almost every 
one else. She thought astronomy might steady 
her niece’s mind; and studied, as Mrs. Tom 
Laverne observed, “ by Starlight,” it seemed to 
have that effect. 

Miss Laverne seemed rather interested in her 
new studies. She sent for several big books on 
the subject ; books which the other members of 
the class were always at liberty to consult, and 
from which Miss Elmore and Mr. De Meilleraye 
derived much valuable information. Indeed, 
this treacherous aboriginal stored his mind with 
many recondite facts and complex statements, 
and repeated them to Mrs, Fleming, thereby 
giving her the most hopeful ideas of his capacity 
for civilization; and if he did not always get them 
right end foremost, his_“ patroness,’’ as she called 
herself, was none the wiser. 

Miss Laverne remembered with the utmost 
accuracy all the distances, the diameters and 
circumferences. She was never confused about 
the moon when she turned up in places unex- 
pected by the unlearned, and she knew all about 
arcs of retrogression, and what was real and what 
was apparent. If she asked a question, it was 
always a rational one. 
feel none of the awe and delight which the study 
inspired in her companions. She looked over 
the solar system as she might have done the 
pantry shelves, and spoke of it as though it had 
been something set up in a machine-shop accord- 
ing to a patent model, and set spinning by clock- 
work, When she found that the celestial bodies 
did not move with that unvarying regularity 
which she had supposed, she appeared to think 
that they must be somehow out of order. 

With all his gift of seeing what was not to be 
seen in Theresa, Lyndsay could not conceal from 
himself that she was wanting in imagination and- 
enthusiasm ; but instead of considering the lack 
of these qualities in her, he began to think his 
own abundance of them a defect. He tried very 
hard to tone himself down—or, as he thought, up 
—to Theresa; but he did not succeed very weli. 
Whatever he did, made no difference to the ob- 
ject of his idolatry, for she treated him exactly 
as she did every one else. He could no more 
get hold of her thoughts and feelings than if they 
had had no common language. It did not occur 
to him that there was nothing to get hold of. 
He said to himself that “ her soul was like a star. 
and dwelt apart.” 

Starlight began seriously to think that his 
friend was “ bewitched’’—not figuratively, but 
literally. 

To Lyndsay, next to the dear torment of talk- 
ing or trying to talk to Theresa, was the delight 
of talking about her. De Meilleraye was not so 
sympathetic as he might have been, for he had 
his own love affairs to think of —affairs in which 


She seemed, however, to 
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he had no confidant bat young Elmore, Emma’s 
brother. Beside his natural reserve, he was 
beginning to understand that Mrs. Fleming 
would not smile upon his suit, and he did not 
wish to involve Lyndsay in his position in a feud 
with that lady; for what Indian legislator is 
there who knoweth not the influence, social and 
political, The 
young man was ten years Lyndsay’s junior, but 
he had twice the Professor’s worldly wisdom, 
It was Lyndsay’s nature to seek for sympathy, 
and he divided his confidences between Aunt 
Sophia and Professor Beaucour; and astonished 


exercised by “old squaws?” 


that gentleman beyond measure with the detail 
of his hopes and fears, his doubts, and his passion 
for Miss Laverne. 

Professor Beaucour had been brought up ina 
monastery, and he had always looked upon love 
as a thing to be dreaded and kept down; but the 
views which his new friend gave him on the 
subject, while they startled and almost frightened 
him, did nevertheless interest him extremely. 
He listened and sympathized, and would have 
advised if he had known how; but though he 
recurred to his old friend ‘* The Confessor’s 
Manual,” he could find nothing to fit Lyndsay’s 
case. 

“Dear me!” thought the Greek Professor. 
“ What a singular thing that a man of learning 
away. 
Love is not at all like what I supposed it was.” 

Lyndsay’s passion was soon evident to every 
The 


man was as transparent and simple-minded as 


should allow himself to be so carried 


one except perhaps Miss Laverne herself. 


litle Rebecca, and he loved the unresponsive 
girl with an intensity which deepened day by 
day. As for Miss Laverne, she treated him just 
as she did every one else; and if she had been 
the most finished coquette, she could not have 
perplexed and excited him more than she did by 
the equable calm of her demeanor. . 

The weeks went by. 
and passed with great eclat, and 


Commencement came 
then Mrs, 
Fleming informed her friends that her niece was 
to be married to the Rev. Dr. McNaughton, and 
would go back with that gentleman when he 
returned to India ;—and the very next day burst 
upon the town the astonishing news that Mrs, 
Fleming had ordered Emma out of the house, 
that the young lady and Starlight had walked 
away together in open day to the parsonage, and 
were to be married directly. 

Now as to the fortunes of the Cherokee and 
his bride, this chronicle concerneth them not, 
seeing that they have been already told, but re- 
maineth with the Professor of Astronomy. 

The wedding took place among the openly- 
expressed good wishes of all who were not afraid 
of Mrs. Fleming. Miss Laverne was not among 


the few who witnessed the ceremony; firstly, 
because she was in black; and secondly, because 





she was not sure that it became her to counten- 
ance such an irregular proceeding. The girl had 
actually had no suspicion of the state of affairs, 
and was quite amazed at Emma’s unreasonable- 
ness and imprudence. To go away to live among 
semi-wild people, to sacrifice the handsome sum 
of money which would have been hers had shie 
married the Doctor, and all for the sake of a 
creature like Starlight—a man who spelt sugar in 
such an unauthorized way!—it was quile unac- 
countable to Miss Laverne. However, she sent 
Emma a very beautiful shawl for a wedding 
present. It was a fine striped Delhi shawl, and 
the bridegroom admired it so much that he 
put it on blanket fashion, and went out in the 
garden to show it to the minister, to the great 
edification of the neighbors. 

The evening of the wedding, Professor Lynd- 
Aunt Sophia was 
up in her own room, and there was only Theresa, 


say called at Miss Laverne’s. 


who was working a cushion of different colored 
squares—the colors not very well assorted, by 
the way, but Theresa was happily unconscious of 
that fact. ; 

“ Well, I saw them off,’ said Mr. Lyndsay. 
“ May good luck go with them; but I shall miss 
the boy sadly. ‘here never was a better, kinder 
heart in the world, and i am glad he has such a 


” 


dear little wife, 1 don’t doubt she'll be happy. 
* Do you think so ?” said Theresa, quiety. 
“Yes; 


was utterly atrocious of Mrs, Fleming to try to 


I know him and his people—aii it 


drive her niece into a marriage with a man «oid 
enough to be her father. ‘lo do him justice, tue 


old gentleman was quite innocent in the matter, 


and when he heard how things were, he wrote 
Miss Emma a letter, and sent her a wedding 
present. It was a nice, kind, fatherly letter.” 


« Indeed ?”’ said Miss Laverne, 
’ conunued 
Lyndsay, “ it is that sort of made-up marriage. 


The idea of looking out for a suitable wite, just 


« If ther€ is anything | do despise,’ 


as you’d look for a souna family horse.’ 

“ Emma was always meant for a missionary,” 
said Theresa, in her equabie voice; “ her aunt 
took her to bring up for that purpose. She was 
educated with express reference to the work, 
and she used to be very much devoted to the 
plan herself. Dr. McNaughton’s offer furnished 
her with such an excellent opportunity of going 
out, that 1 wonder she did not accept him. I 


have always heard that he was a very amiable 


man,” 

“ And is it your experience that peopl 
change their plans, or that they wiil aiw 10 
just what they are trained up for?” 

“| don’t see why they should not. 1 38 
I cannot at all understand the course Em is 


taken, for,” Miss Laverne, * sii is 
always taught to think ol 


field of work,” 


repeated 
Hindoostan as her 
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“ But,” said Lyndsay, trying to understand 
what he supposed to be some deep meaning in 
this superior young lady’s words, “ you see she 
fell in love with Starlight.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Laverne, putting a pea-green 
square next to a very reddish-purple one; “ but 
then that is so foolish.” 

“ Do you think so?” said the lover, abashed ; 
for there was no archness in the remark—it was 
perfectly matter of fact. 

“ Yes, of course, every one allows that,” said 
Miss Lavern, calmly ; “ I cannot think how Em- 
ma came to do sucha thing. She was never al- 
lowed to read novels or poetry, so she could not 
have any silly romantic ideas.” 

“And don’t you think people ever fall in love 
unless they read novels or poetry?” said the 
Professor, with inward exasperation. 

“ Not if they have well-regulated minds,” said 
Theresa ; “ people should not allow themselves 
to be influenced by their feelings in such matters.”’ 

“ By what then, in the name of goodness ?” 
said Lyndsay—provoked, yet adoring. 

Miss Laverne looked a little surprised. She 
was not used to being adjured in the name of 
goodness, 

«« By their reason and good sense, of course,” 
she said, quietly. 

“ Miss Laverne, you talk just like one of Miss 
Edgeworth’s girls,” said the Professor—and added 
between his teeth, “‘ Horrid wretches !’’ 

‘I don’t know the Misses Edgeworth,” said 
Theresa, with dignity; “ but if you think these 
persons ‘ horrid wretches,’ Professor Lyndsay, I 
confess I am somewhat surprised that you should 
compare them to me.” 

Lyndsay colored high. He hardly knew 
whether to laugh or cry. He could have scolded 
or shaken her, or gone down on his knees on the 
new Brussels carpet and begged her pardon; but 
he did none of these things. He pulled himself 
up, ashamed of his own impulsiveness, and ex- 
plained that Miss Edgeworth’s girls “ were the 
heroines of tales intended for the regulation of 
the youthful mind, models of prudence and good 
sense, characters universally admired and re- 
spected, and never under the control of their 
feelings.” 

“ Ah!” said Theresa, “I never read light liter- 
ature—I think it waste of time; but if they 
are such characters, why do you dislike them so 
much ?” 

“ Why, indeed ?” said Lyndsay. “ Because I 
suppose I have not a well-regulated mind.” 

Theresa was entirely of the same opinion, but 
she did not care enough about the matter to 
Sav so. 

In another minute Lyndsay, unwise in choice 
of time, was declaring all his love—a love as 
pure and true as ever mortal man felt for woman, 
which it seemed almost a pity to waste on a 


” 





young lady of such a very well-regulated mind, 
that she never stood in need of affection or 
support. 

The man’s sincerity, intensity and passion 
seemed to make some faint impression upon 
Miss Laverne ; but it seemed to be rather one of 
wonder at his excitement, than of sympathy or 
even compassion. She put down her work, and 
heard him all through without a word, but with- 
out a blush, or tear, or sign of emotion. There 
was not even the flutter of gratified vanity. 

“I am sure, Professor Lyndsay,” she said at 
last, with gentle coolness, “that I am much 
obliged to you for your good opinion; but at pres- 
ent I have no wish to marry any one,” 

“Oh, Theresa !’’ said Lyndsay, looking down 
at her with all his soul in his eyes; “1 am not 
‘any one’—I am myself, and I iove you. I 
loved you the moment I saw you. Give me some 


hope. I don’t care if you tell me to wait ten 
years. I will work and make myself a name to 
give you. Can’t you understand me ?” 


But it was evident that Theresa did not umler- 
stand. 

‘I have had gentlemen talk like this to me 
before,” said Miss Laverne, unmoved, “I think 
several of them did it because I have money. I 
don’t think you do, for I don’t think you care 
much about money.” 

“I am glad you do me that justice, at all 
events,”’ said Lyndsay, bitterly. 

“ Why should I not do you justice ?” re- 
plied Theresa, equably; “ but I never under- 
stand people when they talk about their feelings 
as you do, and I do not care about marrying. I 
am used to being independent. To be sure,” she 
went on, looking at both sides of the question in 
her usual well-balanced manner, “there are 
conveniences about having a gentleman in the 
house; but then I always have my uncle to refer 
to, and it does not signify so much when a lady 
understands business matters, And as to the house 
and grounds, they are a care to be sure; but then 
I do not feel it a burden, and Wesley and ihe 
coachman and gardener are remarkably good 
servants,” 

Wesley and the coachman and gardener! It 
was too much, 

“Miss Laverne,” said the Professor, hotly, 
“when a man gives you his whole heart and 
soul, though they may be worth nothing to you, 
you should not treat him with contempt.” 

“Contempt ?”’ said Theresa, surprised. “I am 
sure, Professor Lyndsay, I am far from feeling 
contempt for you. On, the contrary, I have a 
great respect for your attainments. I see by the 
last scientific journal that your paper upon sun- 
spots is highly spoken of.” 

“ Sun-spots!’’ said the Professor, “ sun-spots’”’ 
—and there is no telling what he might have 
said about sun-spots if he had not reined him- 
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self in suddenly. Clearly she did not under- 
stand him, ana it was no use to be angry with 
such a woman. What was she made of? How 
was it possible that with all her keen intelligence 
in some directions she should be so obtuse in 
matters which all women are supposed to under- 
stand by instinct? He was silent—utterly at a 
loss. 

“Tf you wish to be married,” said Theresa, 
after a moment’s pause, resuming her work, 
“and in your position perhaps it is just as well, 
I am sure there is more than one lady who 
would make you an excellent wife. There is 
Helen Wilson; and now that her father is dead, 
I hear there is so little left that she will have to 
teach. As you do not care about money, why 
should you not marry Helen Wilson? I think 
it would be an excellent arrangement.” 

“Good Heavens!’ said Lyndsay, half beside 
himself at this cool proposal to transfer him like 
a car-ticket. “Can't you understand? I don’t 
want to make an excellent arrangement; I don’t 
want to marry ‘any one;’ I want you. You, 
Theresa Laverne, and you only. Surely you 
must know what I feel. Could any other child 
be to you like little Becky? If she were taken, 
could you feel for any other child as you feel for 
her?” 

“Yes,” said Theresa, after a moment’s 
thought. “Why not? The education and sup- 
port Rebecca receives would do any other child 
as much good as it does her. But then the cases 
are not parallel. . Marrying is different from tak- 
ing a child to bring up. If Rebecca was not a 
good girl, I could send her to boarding school ; 
but a woman can not send her husband away to 
boarding school if the arrangement does not 
prove suitable,” concluded Miss Laverne, stating 
an undeniable fact. “I don’t wish to marry 
any one,” 

“ But if you did,” said poor Lyndsay, trying to 
put aside all his passion and pain, and get himself 
somewhere within range of his mistress’ mental 
view, “if you did, would you—would you have 
any particular objection to me?” 

Theresa paused a moment, as if to consider the 
subject on all sides, ‘ No!" she said at last, but 
without the shadow of a tremor, “ I think I should 
prefer you to other gentlemen I have known. 
You are settled here, and a college professor has 
a very nice position in a piace like this; but then 
I have no intention of marrying any one at 
present. I reaily wish you would think of Miss 
Wilson.” 

“TI can’t think of any one but you,” said 
Lyndsay passionately, “ though why I should do 
so, heaven only knows. Do you want me to 
keep away from the house after this ?” 

“No,” said Theresa, “why should you? 


Aunt Sophia and Rebecca like to see you, and [ 
do not wish to give up our astronomy class so 








long as you are good encugh to continue it. I 
don’t see why you should stay away; but, if you 
please, I would rather you did not say anything 
about love and such matters; I do not at all un- 
derstand them, and I never like to talk of things 
I do not understand.” 

It was not very much encouragement, but 
Lyndsay caught at it eagerly. 

“ Theresa,” he said speaking as if by some 
other impulse than his own, “the day will come 
when you will understand me;” and then he went 
away, for he could not bear it another minute. 
In the hall he encountered Dianthe with a shawl 
over her head. To his surprise, the old woman 
followed him out of the house. 

“ Mr. Lyndsay,” she said in an eager whisper, 
“Don’t you mind what our Miss Tessy says. She 
aint like other folks. She never was. You keep 
right on. I’ve felt in my bones ever since I saw 
you, how things was to be, and I’ve dreamed 
three nights running of seeing you and her riding 
together on a big black and white horse. You 
keep right on, and don’t yon be discouraged.” 

Such was Lyndsay’s state of mind, that even 
the old Black woman’s vision was a sort of straw 
to catch at; and it did not occur to him to ask 
how Dianthe had acquired her knowledge, nor 
did he find words to answer her till she had dis- 
appeared down the side path. 

He walked on as in a dream, till he found 
himself opposite Professor Beaucour’s house. A 
light was burning in the study, and Lyndsay 
went up on the piazza and round to the window, 
and was admitted by his friend, who was alarmed 
at his pale face and the whole look of the man. 
Had anything happened to*the new telescope ? 
Was the old tavern on fire, and the library in 
danger ? 

“My dear sir, 
“ what’s the matter?” 

Lyndsay threw himself into a chair, and poured 
out all his tale. Professor Beaucour was kindly 
and sympathetic, if he did not wholly understand, 
and never allowed it to appear that he was in 
any way bored, 

“ And now, what am I to do?” said Lyndsay, 
when he had finished his story. “ What would 
you do?” 

Dr, Beaucour did not know what to say.?In his 
secret heart he thought Miss Laverne’s advice 
about Miss Wilson had been very judicious; but 
Lyndsay seemed to have been so intensely hurt 
at it that he did not venture to say what he 
thought. 

* If you had ever been in love yourself, Beau- 
cour,’”’ said Lyndsay, “ you would know how I 
felt to have her tell me so coolly I had better 
make over my affections to some one else; and 
talking about an excellent arrangement, as if she 
said, ‘Go buy another horse,’ ” 

Dr. Beaucour colored up to his hair. 


” 


said Professor Beaucour, 


He 
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never had been in love, and had imagined the 
thing only as it is described by monks and 
classical writers. The idea alarmed him, and 
yet there was a fearful sort of interest about it, 
too. ; 
“ Do you know,” said Dr. Beaucour, after cast- 
ing about in his mind for something to say, “I 
think, perhaps, you—you know, my dear friend, 
you really are a little impetuous—I think, per- 
haps, you rather alarmed the young lady, That 
is to say, startled her.” 

“Startled her! If you had seen her! 
was like a marble image.” 

“ Perhaps she might seem so,”’ said Dr. Beau- 
cour, “‘ I have heard she has a great deal of self- 
control, and she might have a sort of pride, you 
know, about letting her feelings appear. Women’s 
nerves, so I have heard, are more sensitive than 
ours; and it may be that she maintained a sort of 
outward composure, while she was really con- 
fused and distressed, and did not express herself 
with her usual clearness.” 

Nothing could be farther from the truth than 
this theory; but Lyndsay caught at it eagerly. 
It excused Theresa, and laid the blame, where 
it doubtless belonged, on himself. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said, brightening, “I 
don't doubt you are right, and that I acted like 
Such a delicate, sensitive, reticent crea- 
You 


She 


a fool. 
ture as she is, doubtless I did frighten her. 
understand her, at all events.” 

Dr. Beaucour was mildly flattered. We are 
all pleased when we hazard an opinion about 
something we don’t at all understand, and make 
a hit by’accident. 

“You don’t think she is a person with no 
heart, as some people say ?”” questioned Lyndsay, 
indignant at “some people,” but wishing to be 
reassured nevertheless, 

“No,” said Dr. Beaucour, “I have but a 
slight acquaintance with the young lady, to be 
sure, but I saw her the day her grandparents 
were buried. She fainted away at the grave, 
and she told Mrs. Lyon that she was quite over- 
come by her feelings.” 

It was an immense comfort to Lyndsay to hear 
that Theresa had been overcome by her feelings. 
He stayed on till it was ever so late, going over 
all tha? had happened, and hindering Dr. Beau- 
cour’s work, 

“ Dear me!”’ thought the Greek professor to 
himself, when his colleague had finally gone, 
“what a very extraordinary thing love is, to be 
sure. But really that was a very excellent idea 
about Miss Wilson, if he would only have seen it 
in that light.” 

The days went on, and Lyndsay continued to 
visit at Miss Laverne’s house from time to time ; 
but he put a great constraint on himself, and 
said nothing about his passion, There are peo- 
ple whom love makes selfish and disagreeable to 





all but the object of their passion, but Lyndsay’s 
love was not of that sort. Ife yrew softer, gen- 
tler, more sympathetic; he had more patience 
with an exceedingly dull boy, the son of a 
widow, whom, out of pure kindness, he was 
helping to prepare for college; he was more 
tender to litle Becky, more affectionate to Aunt 
Sophia; the very cat at his boarding-place was 
better off for the Professor’s love to Miss Laverne. 

Aunt Sophia knew the whole, and she wished 
Lyndsay success, and gave him what encourage- 
ment she dared, which was not much. Aunt 
Sophia, unlike Dianthe, had had no visions of a 
black and white horse. She timidly tried now 
and then to prepossess Theresa in Lyndsay’s 
favor, but she could not flatter herself that she 
made the least impression. Aunt Sophia and 
Mrs. Tom Laverne pitied the Professor, and Tom 
asked his wife what in the name of wonder the 
girl would have—and then, growing angry, he 
vowed that his niece had neither heart nor any- 
thing else a woman ought to have. 

“Oh, Tom!” said his wife; but she was not 
wholly at variance with him, though she checked 
her husband as in duty bound. 

Lyndsay had meant to go away for his vaca- 
tion, but he did not; he stayed on in Menango, 
and when he wanted a change, he went over the 
river into the recesses which he and Starlight 
had been wont to haunt, and there he thought 
and thought about Miss Laverne. He could not 
help it, and after a while he left off trying to 
help it. He dreamed about Theresa continually, 
and in his dreams she was his own, understand- 
ing him always, and always sympathetic and 
kind, It sometimes seemed to him that the The- 
resa of dreamland was more real than the self- 
possessed young lady whom he saw by common 
daylight. He put an absurd faith in old Dianthe 
and her prophecy, though he scarcely acknowl- 
edged it to himself, and he vowed that he would 
“ keep on trying.” 

Dr. Beaucour was at the sea-side, and Lynd- 
say missed his confidant and longed for him to 
come home, and worked meanwhile in _ his 
friend’s deserted study, getting up his lectures for 
the fall term; but though he did his work dog- 
gedly, Miss Laverne came between him and the 
heavenly bodies. He would drop his pen and 
think that when they next should meet he would 
say such and such things. to her and overcome 
her reserve, and he would frame her answers to 
suit himself; but alas! the answers he received 
in the actual interview did not suit him at all. 
Theresa was always herself, calm, fair, politely 
unapproachable, and anxious to improve her 
mind by a knowledge of scientific facts. 

Toward the close of the summer vacation it 
happened that Professor Lyndsay, going to Mr. 
Laverne’s, found Alice, Bell and Rebecca on the 
piazza, all in their best frocks and bonnets, but 
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in a very disconsolate state of mind, Alice was 
crying, and Bell and Rebecca, though they felt 
above such weakness, were nevertheless on the 
very verge of tears. 

“ Dear me,” said Lyndsay, “ what is the mat- 
ter? 1 hope none of the dollies are dead ?” 

**No;” said Alice with a new burst of sobs, 
“ but we can’t go to the caravan after all.” 

“ Caravan ? what caravan ?” 

“Oh, don’t you know, sir?” said Rebecca, 
“It’s over in Briggsville, and Uncle Tom was 
going to take us all on the railroad; and there he 
was telegraphed eff the other way and had to go, 
and fot take us at all; and they’ve got two ele- 
phants and a camel—and I did so want to see a 
camel again,”’ and Rebecca’s lip quivered. 

“Now, that is too bad,’’ said Lyndsay, “I 
never thought of it before, but I should very much 
like to see this caravan myself—in fact, I think I 
must see it; and if mamma will trust her little 
girls to me, and Miss Laverne is willing, we will 
all go together by the noon train. We shall have 
time to get it. Run and ask mamma.” 

The little girls hopped and skipped about him 
and then flew to find Mrs. Laverne, who was as 
much pleased as the children at Lyndsay’s offer, 
and went herself to ask Theresa’s consent, which 
was granted, not without an expression of sur- 
prise that Professor Lyndsay should wish to spend 
half a day in going to a common caravan. 

“ Perhaps,” said Aunt Sophia, anxious that 
Lyndsay’s dignity should not be lowered in 
Theresa’s eyes, “he has been reading something 
about hyenas or elephants or something, and 
wants to see the creatures.” 

“True,” said Theresa, “ he may wish to make 
some observations in zoology ;” and as this was, 
of course, a much more elevated motive than the 
wish to please three little girls, she was quite 
satisfied. “ Professor Lyndsay has a very scien- 
tific mind,” she added, as Aunt Sophia fancied 
with some faint touch of complacency, “but I 
wonder he should wish to be troubled with the 
children.” 

Mrs. Laverne gave a little toss with her head 
as she went out of the room—“ As though the 
children were of no consequence compared with 
hyenas,” she said to herself; but then, Mrs. La- 
verne had not a scientific mind. 





CHAPTER V. 


That afternoen Aunt Sophia asked if one of 
the servants could be spared to take to a certain 
old woman, who lived up over the hill, a certain 
red shaw! which had been promised to her. 
Theresa was going out for her daily walk, an 
almost unvarying habit of hers in all weathers, 
and she was as willing to go to Mrs. McGregor’s 
little Louse as to walk in any other direction, It 





would never have occurred to Theresa herself to 
find out whether or not the old woman stood in 
need of a shawl; but when some one else had 
discovered her wants, and as she knew Mrs. 
McGregor to be what she called “ deserving,” she 
was quite willing to carry the shawl herself, that 
it might be worn to church on Sunday. 

The road Theresa Laverne followed on that 
day, lay along the hill-side above the railroad, 
where the hill had been cut down to the track on 
the upper side, and beneath this bank, just before 
reaching Menango, the road went down into the 
valley. The grade was a heavy one, having 
more than one sharp curve, hated of engineers 
and conductors, and known along the line as 
“the devil’s grade.” 

The path Miss Laverne took was a mere foot- 
path, through blackberry patches and lonesome 
pastures; but in those happy days the tramp had 
not been invented, and she felt no fear. 
she had always had a liking for lonely walks, in 
which she could enjoy her own powers of silence 
undisturbed by the frivolous or sentimental chat- 
ter in which other young persons are given to 


Indeed, 


indulge on such excursions. 
Upward went the way between 

bush fences; here and there a spire of early 

aster or golden rod shone from among brown- 


stone and 


green fern and undergrowth which had lost the 
first freshness of summer, The short grass of the 
pasture was dry and brown, starred here and 
there with clusters of white everlasting, and the 
greyish-purple blossoms of mint and pennyroyal, 
from which the passing wind shook out the strong 
spicy scent. Great boulders lay here and there, 
and where the descent was most abrupt were 
wide slants of gray and yellow gravel, washed 
down by past rains, 

Large, fleecy clouds were drifting over the sky, 
and the landscape changed from moment to mo- 
ment in the shifting of sun and shadow, : 

Miss Laverne did not stop, however, to look 
at the manifold hills, nor the river winding be- 
low them. She had an errand to do, and she 
walked on in a business-like way to do it. 

Theresa had gone perhaps half way when the 
road turned into a wide pasture, enclosing many 
acres up and down the hill, running into wood- 
land above, and its lower side ending abruptly in 
the high bank overhanging the track. Miss La- 
verne had reached the middle of this pasture, 
when descending into a little springy hollow, 
she found herself face to face with a very large 
brindled bull; a huge, surly creature, of no par- 
ticular breed. He had as it seemed just risen 
from a nap, aad had waked in no amiable tem- 
per, for he was soliloquizing to himself in that 
misanthropic manner peculiar to bulls, and paw- 
ing the ground in a gradually rising fury at things 
in general, 

The moment he caught sight of Miss Laverne 
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and the red shaw! on her arm, he felt certain she 
had come there on purpose to insult him, and 
with a wrathful roar he lowered his horns, The- 
resa had scarcely time to turn before he was in 
full charge. She heard the dull thud of his hoofs 
on the turf behind her as she fled up the slope ; 
but she reached the level ground, and gathering 
all her strength, she ran for her life. 

Nearer and nearer the great brute came thun- 
dering on, and he had all but reached her before 
it vccurred to her to throw down the shawl and 
spring aside from the path, The bull appeared 
to regard the red shawl as the main point of the 
outrage, and to receive it as an apology, for he 
abandoned his pursuit of Theresa to toss it; but 
he did not get the best of the battle. 

The shawl was a large double old-fashioned 
“merino,” and in his blind rage the brute con- 
trived to get it involved round his horns and 
head, so as to blind him and hinder his fierce 
He stumbled on, tossing, goring, 
trampling, and tearing; but it was not till he 
reached the edge of the high bank over the track 
that he finally rid himself of the encumbrance, 
dashed it upon the ground, and with a thunder- 
ing roar pitched himself forward to annihilate 
the object of his fury. He plunged upon the 
overhanging turf; it gave way beneath him, and 
the great creature was dashed headlong down a 
sheer descent of fifty feet to the railroad. 

Theresa, almost breathless, was making her 
way hurriedly toward the pasture-fence when 
she saw her foe disappear. She knew the lay of 
the land, and felt certain that the bull, even if 
re-ascend the bank. She 
paused to recover her breath, and then walked 
to the edge of the cutting and looked over. 

The bull had broken his neck in his fall, and 
lay stone dead, his huge bulk directly across the 
track, his head resting on the red shawl which 
had been the cause of his ruin, It was as com- 
plete a blockade as the most ingenious wrecker 





onward rush, 


unhurt, could not 


- could have devised. 


Theresa looked for a moment at her fallen 
enemy, then she grew white to her lips, She 
gave one swift glance at her watch, which she 
always kept at railroad time. The train -was 
already due, the train by which Lyndsay and the 
children would come home ; and here directly in 
its path lay the dead bull, a mass which ten times 
her strength would not have sufficed to move one 
On the opposite side of the track the hill 
went down in a steep descent for several feet, and 
then fell off sheer and sharp into a ravine some 
thirty feet deep, where a little stream wound 
among rocks and stones—and all this just around 
the sharpest curve on “ the devil’s-grade.”’ 

Theresa’s heart beat hard and fast. 
was no house within half a mile, 
could 


inch, 


There 
Before help 
be summoned, the fate of the train and 
on board would be decided, 


of every soul 





Already over-due, and probably making time, it 
would come on at full speed. 

Suddenly the air about her began to tremble, 
a low sound like the rush of water was heard, 
parting as it grew louder into the regular, well 
known rattle and roar of wheel and engine, 
The children and David Lyndsay ! 

Theresa repeated the words to herself as one 
in a dream, and then all over her face flushed 
the vivid color. In one instant she had lived a 
whole life, and had been born into another 
world, The old Theresa was dead, and the 
new one had but one thought and one work on 
earth. She glanced along the cutting. t 

Just on the other side of where the bul! had 
fallen the bank was somewhat less steep, and, 
amid gravel, and shale, and boulders, were low 
bushes, which. might hinder a fall and enable an 
active climber to reach the bottom uninjured. 

Without an instant’s hesitation Theresa sped 
forward and began to make her way down, 
clinging to bush and twig, slipping and stum- 
bling, the shale sliding beneath her, and in 
actual peril of life and limb from the loose 
stones rolling from above; and, as she went, 
louder and louder came the sound of the engine 
whirling Onward, with all it bore, to destruction, 

Theresa was strong, however, and her hands 
and feet seconded well her eyes and brain. 
Once she fell and slipped several feet; but she 
recovered herself, and, though shaken and 
bruised, she held on, and reached the bottom at 
last unhurt, except that her hands were torn and 
bleeding, and her feet cut with the sharp stones. 
The train was coming very near. She was 
nearly stunned by its advancing roll and roar as 
it climbed the shoulder of the opposing hill be- 
yond the curve, 

How should she make herself heard ?—how 
attract the eye of the engine-driver ? 

She caught up the shawl from where it lay 
conspicuous on the track. It was red, the 
danger signal. She flew around the. curve, and 
found herself directly in front of the train, 
Waving the shawl over her head, she lifted up 
her voice in one long, warning cry, and, without 
a thought of her own danger, flung herself di- 
rectly before the huge on-rushing might of the 
blind machine. 

She was seen and heard. The driver reversed, 
the whistle screamed wiidly “ down-brakes,”’ but 
it was too late, and the girl was caught and 
dashed from the rail as a vessel flings aside a 
foam-wreath. 

The engineer succeeded in pulling up just out 
of sight of the destruction awaiting him. The 
man and his mate sprang to the ground, and hur- 
ried back to where Theresa was lying. 

She was not dead nor insensible, but she was 
greatly hurt. The engineer was from Menango, 
and knew her by sight. 
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* Miss Laverne!” he said amazed. 

“There is something lying across the track 
just around the curve,” she said, with a sob of 
pain. 

The tears ran down the man’s face like rain as 
he bent over the dying girl. 

“ For God’s sake, Joe,” he said to his mate, 
* go into the train and see if there is any one 
aboard that knows her, or a doctor. There is 
Professor Lyndsay—I saw him get on.” 

A faint flush passed over Theresa’s face, but 
she did not speak. 

In another minute David Lyndsay was beside 
her, and had her in his arms. 

The people came pouring out of the train—the 
people she had saved—fathers and mothers with 
their little children, all thankfulness and emotion, 
thinking only of her—eager, questioning, longing 
to help her who had given her very life for 
them. 

The little girls knelt beside her sobbing and 
bewildered ; but neither she nor Lyndsay seemed 
to know or heed. 

For the moment they two seemed alone in the 
world, 

She looked up into his face with a smile that 
was not of earth. 

** You said the time would come when I should 
understand you,” she whispered. ‘“ You were a 
true prophet—for I do understand,” 

“ Theresa! Theresa! you won’t leave me?” 

“I do not know,” she said. ‘ My life seems 
alladream. I think that I have only just begun 
to live—but this life—oh! so sweet—will not be 
lived here.” 

“Oh, Theresa!” moaned Lyndsay, “if you 
loved me, why, oh! why—would you not let me 
know ?” 

“ Dear,” she said, with a strange smile, “I did 
not know it myself ; and now something calls me 
to a new life, and drifts me away from time. 
Don’t cry, Becky—poor little Becky!—I would 
have loved you if I had known how. Be good to 
her, Lyndsay—I leave her to you.” 

“ I will care for her always; but I cannot give 
you up. You will live, Theresa—we will take 
you home.” 

“I am going home,” she said, gently. “ When 
will you come? Come soon, love—come soon,” 
and she was gone. 

Late that night, Dianthe stole into the room 
where lay the still mould of what had been The- 
resa Laverne. 

On the face of the dead was something higher 
and nobler than any one had ever seen on the 
face of the living. 

** Well!”’ said the old woman to herself, with a 
sigh, as she gazed on the heavenly beauty of the 
quiet face ; “it wasn’t likely that what was really 
her was going to be contented here after having 
lived all its life On The Other Side.” 
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BY KATE CROMBIE, 


You asked me if I visited to Cousin Harnden’s 
when I was down country. Yes, I did. You 
know his wife’s ben dead a number o’ years, 
and Juliet keeps house for her par. I ’spose 
Joshua’s wuth no end o’ money, for they’ve got a 
great house as big’s Squire Jones’s barn, with 
everything in it, and plenty o’ servants to wait 
on ’em, and anybody’d thought they might a’ 
took solid comfort; and so they might if Juliet 
hadn’t a’ ben so silly—crazy, I called it, and all 
over nothin’ and wuss than nothin’! She called 
it High Art and Estheticks. You wanter know 
what them be; never heard on ’em ’afore? No, 
I ’spose not; and I wish to massy nobody else 
never hadn’t. Wall, I dunno’s I can give yea 
definishion in one word, but when I git through, 
you'll know what it means—as well’s / do, at 
any rate. In the first place, I should say it was 
a kind o’ epidemick, that seems to rage wust 
’mong folks that have got plenty o’ money and 
nothin’ pertickerler to do, I dunno’s ever I 
heard o’ any poor folks bein’ ’feeted by it; 
’taint noways compattyble with poverty, I guess. 
You see them that has it pertend to foller the 
rules o’ High Art in everything; that is, their 
furnitoor and dresses and all their motions ’n 
everything must be ’cordin’ to what they call 
artistick. And as nigh as I can make out, 
them notions and rules they git from travelin’ in 
furrin parts, and from studyin’ over old musty 
books and picters, The oldest and wust-lookin’ 
things seem to please ’em the best, as a gineral 
thing; they did Juliet, any way. She run to 
everything dismal and doleful. “ Suddood ef- 
fecks’ she called ’em. I persume there may be 
some cheerful good-lookin’ “ effecks’’ about it, 
but I never see a single one. Juliet’s own room 
was what she called a “ simfony in blue ;” the 
color o’ things was mostly blue—a dull, dirty 
blue—and there wasn’t a rockin’ chair nor a 
single comfortable piece o’ furnitoor in the hull 
room. The only cheerful lookin’ thing was a 
dear little picter of a bunch o’ golden rod—just 
as nateral’s life; it hung right over the mantletry 
shelf. I was surprised and pleased when I see 
it, and I said to Juliet, “ Wall, there! you've 
got one pritty thing, haint ye?” “Oh yes,” 
says she, “that’s one o’ the Aarmonies.” 

“ Nonsense !’’ says I, “taint nuther—no sech 
thing! I guess I know golden rod; it grows 
everywhere to home, common’s dirt!” says I. 
My room was as stiff and uncomfortable too, as 
could be. I could’nt feel to home in’t, no way I 
could fix it; but finally I went a foragin’ one 
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day: I got Johnny and Sue—them’s the two 
younger children, ye know—to take me up into 
the garret chamber, and we found a lot o’ things 
stowed away there, enough sight better’n them 
Wall, I brought down a rockin’ 
chair, and a lounge, and a rug or two; and I found 
an old Pilgrim’s Progress and I took that along— 
I always have it on my table tc home; read it 
every day same’s I do my Bible, you know. 
Wall, I put em all inter my room and it seemed 
more like home after that. Another thing I 
fetched down at the same time, turned out to 
be a fust-rate thing. 

You see, I’d found out Juliet didn’t have no 
mercy on her par; she’d even took possessson 0’ 
the libr’y, where he allers sot to read his paper 
and do his writin’ and so on; and she’d furnished 
it all over in her highfalutin’ way—put in that 
distressed, straight-backed, hard-bottomed kind 
o’ furnitoor, that’s enough to make a young per- 
son’s bones ache to set on, to say nothin’ of a 
She’d taken up every rag 
0’ carpetin’, and the floor—made o’ some kind o’ 
dark-colored wood—was shined and polished up 
till twas jest as slippery as glass; it was ’bout as 
much as your neck was wuth to walk acrost it, 
any way. Her poor par had actually fell down 
a number o’ times, and it was a wonder he had’nt 
broke his bones! I told Juliet how ’t he would 
sooner or later, and then I hoped she'd be satis- 
fied. She only said Oh, he’ll git ’customed to it.” 

It was pitiful to see that old man of an evenin’ 
a settin’ up there stiff’s a poker, in his straight- 
backed, Aigh art chair—all alone in that great, 
dark, lonesome room. There was only one little 
lamp lighted, and that hung right over his head. 
1 s’pose it was awful c/assick, but it wan't any 
kind of a lamp, and never seemed ter burn wuth 
acent. It did’nt begin to give as much light as 
one o’ your karysene lamps; but Juliet said how’t 
looked dim and skerlastick, and I guess it did; 
and then them high-backed chairs and things cast 
great black shadders all over the room; on the 
hull, it was the sollumest, lonesomest place ’t’ever 
I got into in my life. I used to go and set with 
Joshua evenin’ after evenin’, for company, ye 
know; and sometimes John Aiken would come 
down from the parlor and set with us, and we’d 
have a real good time together, John Aiken 
was a great favorite o’ brother Harnden’s, and 
he’d a’ ben glad to seen Juliet married to him 
and settled down. They’d ben keepin’ company 
together a good while, and I guess Juliet sot 
enough by John, only sence she got inter her art 
tantrums, she seemed to be kinder haulin’ off. 
But la, he knew more’n the hull pack on’em put 
together! He was too weil balanced to go inter 
fits over an old piece o’ furniture or the color of 
a gown! But Juliet used ter snub him unmerci- 
ful, sometimes; and I often wondered at his 
patience. 


they was usin’, 


man sixty years old! 





But I was goin’ to tell ye what else I fetched 
down from the garret that day. Wall, among 
the other things there was a great big arm-chair, 
all kivered nice with leather, and stuffed out in 
good shape. As soon as I set eyes on it, I said 
to myself, ‘That’s jist the chair for Joshua, and he 
shall have it!’ So I got one o’ the servants to 
help, and we lugged it down into the libr’y ; and 
that evening Jushua was pleased as could be to 
see his old chair back again. 

He laughed, and said how ’twas ‘‘the one he 
used to have before the grand art innervation.” 

Juliet was mad when she see it—said it didn't 
* harmonize,” and soon; but her par stuck up 
for himself for once, and the chair stayed; and 
it did my soul good to see him set in a comforta- 
ble chair. 

Juliet played the pianner, and she could play 
butiful if she was a mind ter; but she ginerally 
played what she called fewgs, and simfonys, and 
sonnasters, and I don’t know all the names; but 
there want the least mite o’ tune to ’em, and they 
always made me feel like a cat with her fur 
stroked the wrong way. She spent a good deal 
of her time in playin’ these pieces, and in study- 
in’ picters, and statoos, and draperies. You 
wanter know what draperies be? ‘ Wall, they’re 
any kind o’ cloth or cloes ; and they study how to 
to hang’em graceful and becomin’. You think 
I mean “ hangin’ out cloes—a washin’?” If that 
aint a good one! But after all, you aint so fur 
out o’ the way! I’m sure there’d ben some sense 
in that ; for there is a good deal in the way folks 
hangs out their cloes, that’s a fact. 

Didn’t ye never notice how some folks hang 
’em every which way—big and litthke—all togeth- 
er, without no kind o’ order? its enough to make 
ye nervous to look at’em. Now I always hang 
the big things together, and the little things to- 
gether; and I take pains to put the sheets and 
best-lookin’ things in front. Oh, yes, I think 
there’s considerable art in hangin’ out cloes 
proper. 

But about them draperies—I believe they don’t 
call it hangin’ ‘em; but @isposin’ ’em, and I orter 
said so at fust; but it means hangin’ curtains and 
cloes—every kind of a rag that has a Aang to it 
—’cordin’ to the rules o’ art: to have ’em the 
right colors, too, and in the right light, and so on, 

But them statoos, they de shameful, some” on 
’em; and not to be countenanced by a decent 
woman! How a modest young girl can set right 
in the room with that statoo feller they call Apol- 
ler, I can’t conceive. It’s beyond me! Juliet 
spent a good deal o’ time, too, a paintin’ pots and 
jars and vases; but she did it rather on the sly, 
and hustled ’em out o’ sight when anybody hap- 
pened to come in. Iam of a notion she wasn't 
in great shakes at it, and she knew enough to 
know it. 
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Then she spent mornin’s and mornin’s with 
her dress-makers, a gittin’ up her “ costumes,” 
as she called’em. I used to hear her and the 
other ladies speak o’ their suits as “ Aarmonies in 
gray,” “* sim/fonies in blue,” etc., and so on, It 
was enough to make a cat sick, that’sa fact! and 
then their manners !—I can’t describe ’em. You 
know how subdood aad soft-like anybody ’ll go 
round when there’s a person lyin’ dead in the 
house? Wall, that was the way with them all 
the time. I never heard one on ’em laugh or 
speak above her breath; and when they walked 
they jest g/id along like shadders, with their 
gowns hangin’ to ’em as if they’d jest been 
dragged outer the river, “ c/imgin’,’”’ they call’em. 
Their sleeves—some on ’em was as big as piller 
cases; they didn’t kiver their arms nuther, but 
jest hung down, and had as much cloth in ’em 
as all the rest of the dress. They used to act as 
if twas agin the law to make any noise, or show 
any feeling of any kind, or do anything natera/. 
Wall, that’s the way it was with Juliet; and when 
I see it all, I says to myself, ** It’s a bad way for 
her and for all concerned,’ and I felt bad I 
tell ye. 

One mornin’ I went out into the gardin before 
breakfast; everything seemed fresh and sweet as 
a baby jest waked up from his nap. There’d 
ben a little sprinklin’ o’ rain in the night, and 
the flowers and grass was sparklin’ all over 
with the drops, hamsomer ’n any dimonds. I 
was always a great hand for flowers, ye know, 
and I picked a great, big bunch on ’em; roses 
and pinks, and all kinds—mostly good smellin’ 
ones, for I naterally like them the best—and I 
carried them into the dinin’ room. 

None o’ the family hadn’t come down yit, and 
I took one o’ them long-necked humly-lookin’ 
vases of Juliet’s, and put’em in to it. They 
haint got a decent lookin’ vase in their hull 
house, ’cordin’ to my Way o’ thinkin’! I'd 
ruther have that white chiny one o’ yourn there 
with the violets on’t, than any one o’ theirn; and 
some on ’em cost a mint o’ money, too. I 
shouldn’t dare to say how much; nobody in this 
town wouldn’t believe me. There’s two monster 
big vases, stands one each side o’ the door in the 
reception-room, as they call it; they’re as tall as 
that biler, and all kivered over with the horridest 
picters; and then they’re sech a humly, dirty 
color! I never could bear the sight on ’em! 
Juliet said how’t they was “ priceless anteeks.”’ 
I told her I didn’t care if they was; they was 
humly as fury any way. They’ve got a good 
many other kinds. One kind they call AMaje/ii- 
ker. How’s that for a name ?—and the name 
ain’t the wust on’em, by no means! They’ve 
got snakes and lizards, and all kinds o’ slimy, 
creepin’ things on ’em as nateral as life—the 
pizen things! I always aked to brush ’em off 
and kill ‘em! But the wuss they looked, the 





more they was admired ; things that fairly made 
my flesh creep on my bones, them ladies called 
lovely and sweet; and I haint no kind o’ doubt 
that them same ones would go inter fits, if a little 
live bug lit on ’em! 

Wall, as | was a sayin’, I put the flowers in 
the vase as well as I could, and sot ’em on the 
table ; thinks I ter myself, “ That’s the fust good 
lookin’ bokay I’ve seen sence I left home.’’ And 
I made up my mind I’d see’t we had one every 
mornin’, It made the dingy old room look more 
cheerfuller, some way. Jest as I got it fixed, and 
turned best side tew, the door opened, and Juliet 
came loppin’ along in, with her eyes not more’n 
half open, and her dirt-colored gownd a’ hangin’ 
onto her like a wet rag onto a bean-pole. I be- 
lieve they call the color o’ that gownd sage green ; 
but it wa’n’t the color o’ no sage t’ever I see. 

When she’d got ’bout half-way in, she spied 
the flowers: “Oh, mercy!” says she, leanin’ agin 
a chair as if she was a goin’ ter faint away, 
“What desercration!’’ “Yes,” says I, “aint 
they nice? I’m goin’ to pick some for the table 
every mornin’,”’ says I; and I took ’em up for 
her to smell on, ‘“ Aunt,’ says she, gaspin’ as if 
she was chokin’ to death, and pushin’ ’em away, 
“ Aunt, I beg that you will not arrange any more 
flowers for the rooms. Your absence of a// sense 
of the Esthetick is painful! This room is a per- 
feck harmony in its way, and 
shockin’ to have sech a disturbin’ element inter- 
duced!’ “Qh, that’s it, is it?” says I, “ Wall, 
p’raps I haint got none o’ that kind o’ sense you 
vally so high, but I’ve got some common sense—a 
kind that you need bad! Aint ve ashamed, 
Juliet Harnden, to be so put out with a little in- 
nercent bunch o’ flowers, cause they look as God 
made ’em! ’Twould be diffikilt ter pick a bokay 
humly enough to go with this oid room, that’s a 
fact! The sight on’t is enough to give any healthy 
person an emetick!” says I. “If you’d foller 
nater you’d do better! Nater can’t be beat asa 
gineral thing !”’ says I, “and don’t ye forgit it!” 

“Oh, Aunt Ruth,” says Juliet, givin’ me a 
witherin’ look, ‘* you don’t understand ; how can 
you?” and she waved her hand, as much as to 
say, ** What’s the use o’ talkin’? Enough said.” 

But my dander was up. I’d bore a good deal 
from her one way’n another, and now I meant to 
give her a good settin’down. “Juliet Harnden,” 
says I, lookin’ right straight at her, “was ye always 
jest as you be now? I didn’t know ye when ye 
was young,” says I, bearin’ onto the young a 
little (for she was gettin’ along well towards 
twenty-five), and I could see she 
“Wa’n’t there never no time,” says I, “ when 
you looked and acted nateral? When you put 
up yer back hair careless in the mornin’, ducked 
yer face all over in cold water, put on the fust 
gownd that come handy, and slid down tke ban- 
nisters rosy and wide awake, to kiss yer par good 
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mornin’? Didn’t ye never love nobody sot you'd 
be willin’ ter jump inter the fire for’em? Didn't 
ye never hate nobody so’t you'd like ter cut ’em 
inter inch pieces? Didn't ye never git mad and 
scratch nor hurt ye, or feel bad and cry whole 
buckets o’ tears? Hev ye got any heart and feel- 
in’s any way, sech as other women hev?—that’s 
what I wanter know!” says I. When I stopped, 
her eyes was opened wider’n I ever see ’em 
afore in the world; but she never said a word, 
and I went on. Juliet,’’ says I, “ you’re my own 
sister’s child, and I wanter see ye happy; and I 
want you to make yer par and the children 
happy,” says I. “A happy home is wuth more’n 
all the art in the world; and the color o’ the 
char’s kivers, nor the picters on the walls, nor 
the bokay on the table, can’t spile it nuther,” says 
I. “ Your par’s gittin’ old,” says I, “and he 
likes comfort better’n anteek lamps and artistick 
furnitoor; and them children would have more 
fun and grow faster in cloes that they could 
romp and play in, if they didn’t look so much 
like picters, One other pint, and then I’m done. 
It’s agin nater for a smart, high-sperited young 
man like John Aiken, to stand bein’ put down 
and sot on for any length o’ time. He’s a fool 
to bear it at all, and a bigger fool to take a 
notion to you, Juliet ; but he seems to be fond of 
ye, and ye like him—you know ye do! And 
now what’s the use o’ doin’ as you 4e¢ a doin’? 
Think on’t, Juliet; think on’t! I want you to 
be happy,” says I, beginnin’ to break down, for 
I’d made a long speech for me; “ and what’s to 
hender ?”’ says I, and I bust out a cryin’. 

Upon that Juliet riz up without a word, and 
went out ’o the room very still, and shut the 
door behind her. I didn’t know what I’d done, 
and I sot and cried for sometime. I’d freed 
my mind any way—that was one conselation, 
But it seemed it all turned out for the best; for 
at dinner-time Juliet come up to me of her own 
accord and kissed me quite affectionate. 

“Aunt Ruthy,” says she, “I think you was 
right about some things you said ;’’ says she. I 
kissed her, and she didn’t say nothin’ more. 

I come home a little while after that ; but when 
I met Joshua a few weeks ago to Squire Bailey’s 
golden weddin’, he said, how’'t “ Juliet was’ an 
altered girl; and I was the means on’t.” 

He says she’s gettin’ to be a fust-rate house- 
keeper, and they take heaps o’ comfort together. 
And they’ve set the day to be married at last— 
she and John; and they insist on’t that I shall 
go to the weddin’, whether or no. So you see, 
I've ben settin’ up nights lately to finish off this 
second pair o’ cream-colored silk stockin’s to 
carry to Juliet. And I flatter myself that them 
stockin’s is good enough for any girl to wear; 
whether she dresses high-art or low-art, or only 
jest like common foiks. Silk stockin’s knit by 
hand is all the rage now. Did you know it? 





READY TO DEPART. 


BY E, F. F. 


We think she will go to heaven to-day ; 
Her fluttering pulse is failing, 

And her voice grows weak, and her sweet eyes 

dim, 

And the flush on her cheek is paling ; 

But a heavenly radiance seems to stream 
From the place where she is lying, 

And we think as we gaze, If this be death, 
How beautiful is dying ! 


We think she will go to heaven to-day ; 
OC wonderful thought, and holy ! 

That she who has walked in our midst below, 
With a heart so meek and lowly, 

Shall pass to-day through the pearly gates, 
And stand on the pavement golden, 

And learn of the holy mysteries 
Which from earthly eyes are holden. 


We think she will go to heaven to-day, 
But what shall we do without her? 
Her tender voice—her winning smile— 

All the thousand endearments about her ? 
O, how we shall miss the light of her eyes, 
And the sound of her girlish laughter ; 
God keep them all, and restore them to us 

Again, in the great hereafter |! 


We think she will go to heaven to-day ; 
But O! could she live life over, 
That we might prove, as we never have done, 
How dearly we prize and love her; 
The hasty word, the quick reproach, 
Not once again should wound her; 
But gentle looks and loving smiles 
Should evermore surround her. 


But we think she will go to heaven to-day ; 
Then clasp those wasted fingers, 

And kiss the cheek and the soft brown hair, 
While yet in our midst she lingers ; 

For another day she will not know 
Aught of our fond caressing ; 

Nor feel our tears, nor see our heads 
Bent over her in blessing. 


2 
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BY JOY VETREPONT. 


A man sat with bowed head and face hidden in 
his hands. The black hair, sprinkled with gray, 
was tossed in a troubled mass. 

See! He throws his head back with a quick, 
proud gesture, and the two hands push back the 
hair from the forehead, as if in a passion of pain; 
yes, with a kind of fierceness. We have only an 
instant to look at the face before it is hidden 
again, and Jerome Harte sinks back to the old, 
despairing attitude. 

It is a face—but how can I describe it, when 
every line, every feature, seems wrung, changed, 
or intensified by the fire of passion, sore tempta- 
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tion, despair, heart-break, or whatever it be that 
is shaking and bending this man. 

I can only tell you that the eyes are of that 
rare deep blue so seldom seen in dark men—the 
blue which is so often black. The lips we should 
think were strong lips, but just now they trembled. 
We saw the quivering of the heavy moustache. 
The eyes sink under straight eyebrows. The nose 
is a Grecian, but with somewhat of the suggestion 
of power in it that we see in the Roman nose. 
Every line of the face is deeply carven. The 
veins stand in swollen knots. We see plainly the 
fierce throbbing of the temples. 

The broad shoulders and the leng limbs indi- 
cate a man of fine stature. But now we only see 
the bent head; the nervous fingers that now and 
then press with a fiercer force against the face ; 
the whole bent quivering frame; and we stand 
awed in the presence of this passion. 

« + * * * - 

In another room of the same house is a woman. 
I don’t know that I can describe her in any way 
but as a gracious woman. Woman I must call 
her, though she is only twenty-..vo, 

Graciousness is expressed in every turn of 
manner; in the expression of the face; in the 
way in which she delicately touches her plants— 
as now she picks off a withered leaf, nips the top 
off a too aspiring geranium, or gathers a bud, 
flower or leaf, and lays it in a china bowl which 
stands on the tabie behind her. 

I wish I could let you see her in all her 
daintiness, as she stands there in her little cosy 
parlor, where the fire is burning brightly. The 
pictures, little brackets and autumn leaves, all 
gleam with a new beauty in the warm light; for 
the darkness is dropping down rather early this 
evening, being helped by the snow which is 
falling in thick feathery flakes to the ground. 

It is the first snow-storm of the year, and 
Salome stands quite still, every now and thea 
quite forgetting her plants, to watch the snow 
fall. How pretty she looks just now! And yet 
she would not be called a beautiful woman. 
She is dressed in a ruby-colored dress of some 
soft material. At the neck and wrists are soft 
white laces—pure white—not o/d lace. 

The only beauty about her, I think, is her 
hair, of a deep golden brown, which forms little 
riplets from her forehead, and is gathered in a 
low knot down on her neck. Her face is just 
one of those clear, healthy faces one sees so 
often ; not fair enough to be called a blonde, and 
not dark enough to be a brunette. The eyes 
are a dark, soft brown. ‘The throat is white 
and shapely. The hands are well kept, but 
look as if they could and had worked. That is, 
they lack, if lack it be, that helpless delicacy 
which indicates a hand that does no work, Yet 
they are gentle, tender hands, soft and smooth 
as hands need be. 





So she stands there and does not dream of the 
man above, Jerome Harte, the banker, who is 
struggling in an agony of something like a des- 
perate despair—Jerome Harte, her best lodger 
for more than a year. 

Salome Lee is house-keeper for her mother, 
who is an invalid. John Lee died, suddenly 
when Salome was but eighteen. The shock of 
his death broke down Mrs. Lee’s health, so tha‘ 
from being a weakly, ailing woman, she became 
a confirmed invalid. On Salome fell the care 
of home and mother. In a month she had 
changed from a happy, thoughtless girl to the 
woman we now see, only that as the years crept 
on, there had been a continual growing in 
patience, love, gentleness; a rounding of char- 
acter which resulted in that which we call gra- 
ciousness. 

She had decided at once, when her father 
died, that she would rather keep the house and 
have lodgers than to go to relatives for help. 

Salome’s peculiar gentleness was extended to 
all in the house, from Jerome Harte to the poor 
lawyer’s clerk who had the attic. The poor 
sempstress, who could only afford a side-room, 
knew that she had in Salome a friend, and that 
nowhere else could she have so many privileges 
for so litthe money. The weary school-teacher 
came home at night knowing that her room 
would be dainty, trim and comfortable; that 
she would not need to redust her room before 
she could feel that it was clean, 

Every one in the house felt certain of a bright 
smile and some little word if they met Salome 
on the stairs or in the hall. Ellen, the good- 
natured Irish girl, reflected her mistress’s bright- 
ness; more—she fairly bubbled over with her 
content. Can’t you judge the mist'ess by the 
maid ? 

The gas was lit, the blinds were drawn, and 
Salome sat looking into the fire. Her days were 
busy ones, as you know ; but, for all that, Salome 
always took a half hour of quietness between the 
day and evening. If it were winter, she would 
sit and look in the fire; if it were summer, she 
would sit by the window, looking at, though may 
be hardly thinking of, the passers-by. 

To-night she had just shut out the sight of the 
beautiful snow, lit the gas, and settled in her 
chair for a little quietness, when there came a 
tap at the door, and in another moment Jerome 
Harte stood within. 

* Come and sit here, Mr. Harte,”’ she said, in 
her gentle way; and, as she spoke, she drew up 
a chair before the fire, Yet in that one instant 
she saw something in his face that made her tone 
gentier than ever. As for him, he came with his 


stately grace of carriage, and stood with one el- 
bow on the mantel, and one hand resting on the 
back of the offered chair. 

Jerome Harte was one of those well-poised 
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men, who could not walk in any but a kingly 
fashion, nor take an attitude ungainly, To-night 
there seemed a double grandeur about him, and 
Salome saw it. She took up a scarlet Afghan she 
was working, and bent over it a moment to give 
him time, for she felt, rather than saw, that this 
man had Jeft a great struggle behind him, before 
he came into her presence, 

“ Miss Salome,” he said, presently, “1 have 
come to tell you that I have lost every thing. 
‘The San Lopez Bank has suspended, and we go 
My own fortune is lost; I stand to-night 
penniless. If I had not paid you in advance for 
my rooms, I should not have had money to-night 
to pay you. I shall have to ask you to find some 
one else for my suite. I have not even money 
for an attic, save by selling my watchguard. I 
tell you now, so as togive you as much chance as 
possible of finding some-one for the rooms.” 

Salome had risen, and stood before him; her 
hands clasped and dropped before her. Now 


with it. 


she asked ; 

“Where do you intend to go? and what do 
you intend to do?” 

“I don’t know,” he said, simply. 

“ You would rather stay with us than go else- 
where ?” 

“ Yes,” he said. 

Salome looked into the fire a moment longer, 
then: 

“This is Monday, 
Thursday night.” 

Here she halted, and looked again in the fire ; 
then went on, almost as if she feared to hurt by 
her proposition : 

“ We have an attic room which we have never 
let. I could let you have it for a dollar a week, 
If you will take it, we could await the payment. 
Don't sell the watch-chain, It is too pretty,” 
looking down at the dainty thing. 

“Do you think so?’’ he said, with a sudden 
pleasure in his eyes. “I bought it in Geneva,” 
He slipped it off and handed it to her. 
an exquisite piece of workmanship; rose leaves, 
ivy leaves, and geranium leaves wrought so 
finely as never was, and laid along a jointed 
chain that looked like the long shoot of a briar 
rose, only everything was so exquisitely fine and 
small, 

“Do you know what it is?” he said. “T 
bought it for my sister who died. See! I double 
it so, and twist it thus. Now, give me your 
wrist,” and in a moment there was clasped 
around her wrist a bracelet of golden leaves. 
How pretty it was! “If I take the attic room, 
will you keep this chain as security until I can 
pay you 2” 

“No!” she exclaimed. “Oh, no! I snow 
you will pay me sometime, Take it back!” and 
she hurriedly tried to unclasp the ornament, but 
she did not understand the secret of its fastening. 


Your rent is paid till 


It was 





He took her wrist, and held it as he said: 

“I should be sorry to sell it; but I must, if 
you will not keep it as security. Show me your 
attic.” Salome said no more. 

“It is very bare and comfortless now,” she 
said, as they climbed the stairs; “ but I think I 
could make it comfortable for you. And when 
your fortune comes back, you can move down 
into your old rooms,” with a hopeful laugh, as if 
the recovered fortune were a certain thing. 

It was a desolate room. You couldn’t have 
imagined such an one in that house. In fact, it 
was the lumber-room. 

Jerome Harte glanced ai it, and for a moment, 
the blood Jeaped to his face, as he looked at 
broken chairs and tables, bed comforters, and 
the various other things piled there. Then he 
turned and said; 

“Yes, Miss Salome; I will take it at a dollar 
a week,” 

“ There is one grand thing about the room,” 
said Salome. ‘ Look out of the window !” 

She led him up wo steps into a sort of alcove, 
where was ar old-fashioned window which 
opened in the centre like two glass doors, She 
threw the two halves open, and there below them 
was the city with its twinkling lights—overhead 
the stars. 

Yes, it was a grand thing, that view of the 
great city by starlight; and what must if be in 
the day time! Jerome Harte drew a long breath, 

“ This is fine !”’ he said, in a low tone. 

Then, noticing the coolness and the snowflakes 
still flitting down, he closed the two glass doors, 
and giving Salome his hand in his own regal 
way, helped her down the two steps as if she 
were a queen rather than his landlady. 

They descended the stairs to the sitting-room 
again, and shortly after Jerome Harte returned to 
his own room, 

Then Salome climbed the stairs once more and 
stood within the attic. 

What was she thinking about as she stood 
there, with a smile creeping around her mouth ? 

“ What a gentleman he is!” 

She went and turned over a broken rocking- 
chair, and looked at it in deep thought. ‘Then 
she went back to her old position. ‘ Yes, crim- 
son is the color. He likes that!” Then she 
smiled again. ‘* How glad I am I did not buy 
that bonnet! that five dollars will help me.” 

She gave a little nod as if something were 
settled, and turning out the gas, descended the 
stairs again, 

Two hours later she was saying to herself: 

* [| did’nt think I could make it look so pretty. 
It’s just as well I did’nt buy that other, and” 
she went on, as she put the hat away, “the money 
will buy a pretty paper and bordering, and that’s 
half.” 

I don’t know whether to take you with me and 
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let you watch her the next three days or not. 
And yet, why should I not? It is the manner 
and the motive which consecrate a work. c 

Salome Lee would never be aught but a lady, 
and a gracious woman, whatever she did. So 
why should you not see her doing battle with 
wat forlorn attic? Is she not as fair a woman 
now, as she stands there with her sleeves rolled 
up above her dimpled elbows? And does not 
her face peep out as fresh and fair as ever from 
beneath that housemaid’s cap? See she is cut- 
ting wall-paper, and Ellen is helping. 

What a pretty paper it is! She bought the 
daintiest she could find—a pearly gray overrun 
with a straggling vine of a darker gray. See the 
lights and shadows on those wild grasses and 
leaves ! 
How bright and pretty! 

“You shouldn’t make your heroine paper attic 
walls.” 

I would’ nt, if I could afford her a proper paper- 
hanger. But I can’t. You remember, she had 
only five dollars, and to gain that she had to give 
up the pretty winter bonnet she had set her heart 
upon. 

Besides, the room is not a hard one to paper, 
The ceiling in the center is straight, and in 
height a foot higher than a tall man’s head. 
From that center strip of straight ceiling it slopes 
down to the side walls, which are perhaps the 
height of a man’s shoulder. So it is not like 
papering a high room. So much already has 
been done—the ceiling is beautifully white. 
That was Ellen’s work. 

But Salome, I think, would rather we did not 
watch See, her cheek flushes, and the 
scissors snip a little deeper than is best. Sa- 
lome, we leave thee to this, thy chosen work. 

* * * * * 7 

Jerome Harte? I don’t know how to tell 
you about him. I can only say that in these 
few days he was braced against despair by the 
remembrance of Salome Lee’s genile, hopeful 
words that night in the parlor. 

* I didn’t tell you about them ?” 

No, they were meant only for Jerome Harte’s 
ears. 

I cannot tell you how he struggled to believe 
the world might yet grow bright. It was as if a 
vessel, richly freighted, had suddenly, in the dark- 
ness and fogs, sunk in mid-ocean, leaving the 
owner clinging to one poor spar; and unable to 
pierce with his vision the thick darkness, or be- 
lieve that somewhere beyond the sun was shin- 
ing still, with nothing to keep him from letting 
go the spar and sinking save the remembrance 
of an angel voice which had whispered: “ Be- 
hind the cloud is the sun still shining.” 

So with Jerome Harte—the work and savings 
of his thirty-five years had gone down; darkness 
visible was around; but in remembrance were 
VOL. Clil.— 23. 


And there is the crimson bordering. 


her. 





the gentle tones and hopeful words of Salome 
Lee, and, as in a vision, he saw a hand pointing 
heavenward, 

In this time of trouble he turned to God and 
found in Him a hiding-place, a rest. How sweet 
it was, after being tempest-tossed on the waves 
of frenzy, and nearly sinking in the deep of de- 
spair! Surely He will hide thee in His arms! 

With his hand in God’s, Jerome Harte faced 
the world again, and, deeming all honestly- 
earned bread to be honorable, he sought for 
employment high and low. At last he found a 
clerkship with a lawyer, and with it miserable 
pay. But the man dignified the work, and de- 
termined it should be work well dore, 

This was the news he 'stepped into Salome’s 
parlor with on Thursday night, 

“I’m very glad, Mr. Harte, very glad;” she 
said; “ yes, the sun still shines, Now 1 will show 
you your room,”’ 

She led him up stairs. The gas was burning 
dimly in the attic; she turned it up full, Then 
she turned to Jerome Harte, who stood in the 
doorway, and looked up into his face. 

He said nothing for a full minute, then he 
turned to her with a low, intense— 

“ Miss Salome!” 

Will she ever forget that intonation, that look ? 

He said not another word. That was enough. 

O heart of woman, thou understandest the un- 
uttered language, when thought and feeling are 
too deep for words ! 

I think you, too, would have stood speechless 
at sight of that room. It was not a transforma- 
tion—it was a transfiguration, 

The soft-gray, vine-covered walls, with the 
crimson bordering, restful and bright! The lace- 
draped window-alcove, with its hanging baskets 
of dark-green vines, and its crimson-cushioned, 
easy chairs. How pleasant it was! There Je- 
rome Harte might sit and look up at the stars, or 
down on the city. 

Alcove and room were carpeted in crimson and 
gray. Nota rich carpet—no, it was darned and 
mended, but so deftly you would never know it. 
The bed and dressing table were draperied in 
crimson, covered with white lace. The chairs, 
the couch, and a trunk of Mr. Harte’s, which 
Salome had made to appear like an ottoman, were 
ail covered, cushioned, or draped in crimson, 
Before the two steps up into the window-alcove 
was a writing table, and on it lay Jerome’s writing 
materials and a few books, just as he had them 
in his old room. On the walls hung his pictures, 
in the corners were his brackets and little statu- 
ettes. 

Jerome Harte was like a woman in one thing 
—his love for the beautiful. 

In the corner stood an open-faced cottage stove, 
with a bright fire burning; and on the table near 
a little vase, in it a single pink and trail of smilax. 
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corner stood another “ottoman,” 
which meant— when opened—wood and coal, 
and strength saved for Ellen. 

But I cannot make you see it as Jerome Harte 
saw it that first moment, standing just within the 
doorway by the side of Salome Lee. 

After that low: “ Miss Salome!” there was 
silence until Salome said: 

“There is nothing new in the room, save the 
paper and whitewash. These are the things you 
Cinderella’s god-mother gave them a tap 
with her wand, and, lo! this result.” 

This was said very demurely, and with a per- 
fectly sober face. 

Jerome looked down on her with a very tender 
smile, saying: 

“T always thought Cinderella’s godmother 
was a little, bent-over, old woman, who hobbled 
along with a cane. I see I was mistakea, I 
hope she is not very tired ?” 

‘She was in a great hurry off to the Prince’s 
ball, to look after her goddaughter, and didn’t 
seem a bit tired when last I saw her,” said Sa- 
lome, laughing, and blushing at the fable. 

“I thought that was centuries ago,” said Je- 
rome ; “ you must have forgotten. But, putting 
fables aside, I think I would spell Cinderella’s 
godmother’s name thus: S-a-l-o-m-e L-e-e.” 

“ Twelve o’clock,” cried Salome; and, forget- 
ting that it was Cinderella who was afraid of the 
twelve strokes of midnight, and not the godmother, 
she abruptly left the room and flitted down stairs. 
Yet, though Cinderella’s god-mother, Cinderella, 
and Salome Lee were so involved in each other, 
Salome somehow left behind her a little slipper, 
in the form of a deeper thought and conception 
in the heart of Jerome. He might search the 
world over for the woman who would be able to 
wear that nobler conception, and no woman in 
all the world would it ever fit but Salome Lee. 
Henceforth to him she would be the one fair 
woman in all the world. 

Did she think she had found her Prince that 
night in the crimson-draperied attic ? 

I think the olden Cinderella went back to her 
kitchen grate, and did not even dream—or if she 
dreamt, did not believe that she would be the 
Prince’s wife. 

So with Salome Harte: I believe no such 
thought dwelt with her, or if it did, she was una- 
ware, as she stood with her foot on the fender, 
and glanced smilingly at the clock pointers, 
which showed one minute after ten. 

The strokes of ten she knew they were when 
she fled away, crying ‘* Twelve o’clock.” 

The winter weeks flew quietly along, Salome 
busy with her household cares and invalid 
Daily the fragrance of her life was felt 
Daily faces brightened, and 


In another 


Saw. 


mother. 
through the house. 


footsteps lightened, and hearts took up new cour- 
age in that atmosphere. 


Yet it was only a smile 





here, a word there; a hand-clasp to this one, or a 
merry jest with another; and yet, as a rose seems 
to us sweetest of flowers, so Salome seemed 
sweetest and most gracious of women in that 
household. They forgot there were other, fairer 
women outside; or, if they did not forget, they 
loved those other women better for her sweet 
life. 

God only knows what one good, sweet-lived 
woman may do in the world. The very thought 
of this woman is precious to me as I write, and 
yet there is so little I can tell you about her. 

Jerome Harte is the only one her life concerns 
now. 

As the winter nights dropped down, he fell 
into the way of stepping into the parlor for just a 
word, and Salome fell into the way of being 
there. But I am sure’she did not dream of love. 
Her glance was as clear into Jerome Harte’s face 
as into that of any woman. 

Salome was a rare, enthusiastic woman, with 
so clear and clean a heart it might have beena 
child’s almost, and yet it was a woman’s. Je- 
rome came in one night and stood bebind her, 
as she stood absorbed in thought, looking up at a 
picture of the Huguenot Lovers. 

At last he touched her arm and asked her 
thought. 

She turned—the light of her thought still on 
her face. 

“I was thinking what a grand man that was. 
See, how strong and tender. Did you ever see 
such a face? How infinitely hard it is for him 
to refuse her; refuse to wear the badge that 
would save his life, for her sake! He could 
easier die! And she!—see how she loves him! 
And he looking down into her face—oh! what a 
struggle of tenderness, love, sorrow !” 

She paused, and Jerome Harte, looking down 
into ker face with a strange expression, asks: 

“And would you rather he would wear the 
badge ?”” 

“No! a thousand times no! not if he lose 
honor! Let him die with his grand nobility! 
Let him keep his honor! But she! Poor girl!” 

Jerome Harte looked at her with keen intensity, 
and turned very pale. 

Next day he refused a position which had been 
offered him. A store of wealth had seemed 
within his reach; but he would have to wink at 
certain proceedings of the firm. 

Again Salome had saved him. Before, she 
had pushed him.on towards good; now she drew 
him with her fairy hand from the fellowship of 
evil. 

Hitherto Jerome Harte’s life had been spotless 
as to honor; in the future it would remain the 
same. ‘The temptation had been fierce, for, flash- 
ing across the man’s mental vision had come the 
thought of a beautiful home in which would be 
flitting about the one fair woman. And to say 
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“No!” to this, was like shutting down the doors 
of hope for years tocome. And in the meantime 
Salome would wear her life out in her daily 
drudgery. “ Drudgery,” he called it, but I ques- 
tion whether Salome had ever thought of the 
word, 

The winter wore away, and Jerome had taken 
one step up. 

He was cashier in a bank. 

When Salome proposed -his moving down to 
his old rooms, he said, “‘ No.’”? He would not 
leave the little crimson and grayroom. He could 
not now, for it was sanctified. 

Salome, moved by something in his tone, 
looked up at him with a startled glance ; and then, 
without any reason whatever that she knew of, 
moved shyly away, a delicate flush for a moment 
flashing in her cheek. 

She thought afterwards she had been mistaken 
in her thought. But nevertheless there grew 
upon her a sweet shyness, and the pink flush 
would come and go in a manner she fain would 
have hid. 

Love is so blind! Jerome Harte, in his great 
love, grew so humble that he thought himself 
unfit to touch the hem of her garment; and when 
she grew shy and trembling in his presence, he 
misunderstood it entirely, and thought she 
shunned him. 

And Salome had learned to know her Prince ; 
but he was far too high for her. That grand 
man, nobly built, and noble-souled. Ah! He 
stood to her for the Huguenot lover now. She 
could just imagine him capable of any self-abne- 
gation for the sake of honor. What a grand 
lover the man would make! Her Prince! 

The woman he would choose must be fair, 
and stately, and patrician. So she shrined him 
in her heart, and thought she was mistaken in 
her thought which had slipped the rein when 
she dreamt, just for one instant, that it was she 
who had made the room up-stairs sacred to him. 

So the two who loved stood apart. 

Still Salome grew in her sweet and gracious 
womanhood, more sweet, more rose-like still, if 
that were possible; only into her manner crept a 
quietness, as if the rose, having dreamt that the 
sun loved it, had closed its petals, lest the world 
should guess its secret. 

Jerome Harte grew grander, nobler, truer, day 

The world grew better for such a life 
His salary so increased that he could live 
But still he kept his attic 


by day. 
in it. 
very comfortably. 
room. 

So the winter, spring, and summer wore away; 
and now the two stood far apart. Still they ap- 
peared as friends; but oh! the agony of only 
friendship at the surface, while love sobs and 
cries out beneath ! 

5 * * * * % 


All summer Mrs. Lee had slowly faded. 





One evening, in the early autumn, Jerome went 
again into the little parlor, led by an unconquer- 
able impulse, and found Salome standing still 
and tearless. 

She turned before he reached her side. 

At sight of that white face he suddenly 
stretched out his arms with a great, yearning cry 
— “Salome! my love!’”’—and she lay within 
them sobbing out her grief, yet feeling through 
all her frame the love which surrounded her, 
and would be hers through life, through death, 
and through eternity. 

Salome had found her Prince. 

Jerome Harte had found the one woman. 


, 


THE OLD MILL. 





BY MARY B. FERRY. 


The river danced and foamed along its rocky 
bed, turning the great mill wheel, and falling 
over the dam as if fretting at any obstacle that 
threatened to impede its progress. Just above, 
the great trees that overshadowed the white 
house of the miller bent lovingly over the still 
water of the mill-pond, while below the great 
saw of the old mill buzzed all day long. 

On the green bank, close by the river, sat 
pretty Letty, the miller’s daughter, one bright 
day in June. The sun was hot, and she had 
taken off her hat to cafch the breeze that tossed 
her curly hair and lingered caressingly about 
her fair, sweet face. A book lay open on her 
lap, but her eyes were dreamily fixed on the 
blue mountains far away. 

“ What shall I do?” she said, half aloud. “I 
know Harry loves me, and father wishes me to 
marry him; but I don’t want to, at least not now, 
and I do wish he would let me alone;” and 
the pretty face looked very cross for an instant, 
but soon a bright smile chased away the frown. 

“I suppose I shall marry him some day, but it 
will be a long time first, and perhaps the true 
Prince will come before then;” and, taking up 
her book, she perused its pages with renewed 
interest. 

But the sun and breeze were not the only 
spectators of this pretty scene. A young man, 
evidently city-bred, and carrying the parapherna- 
lia of an artist, was at that precise moment mak- 
ing his way towards the spot where Letty was 
sitting. He stopped in surprise on seeing the 
girl, and instinctively raised his hat. 

“TI came to sketch a water-fall, and find a 
nymph,” he said, in a low tone. 

Letty had started to her feet at his first word, 
and now stood before him in an attitude half 
shy, wholly graceful, that filled him with ad- 
miration. 

“IT am an artist;’”’ he said, “ and the fine sub- 
ject this charming spot offers for a picture must 
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be my excuse for my intrusion. If you will per- 
mit me, I will sketch you in, just as you stand.” 
But as Letty blushed, and turned away, he 


added eagerly: “Nay, do not be angry. I am 
incapable of offering you a rudeness. An artist 


thinks only of his art, and I know you will not 
refuse me the opportunity of painting a picture 
that I am sure will bring me both fame and for- 
tune ;”’ and he raised his dark eyes with a be- 
seeching glance. 

Poor little Letty! her heart gave a great 
bound; the soft words and glances of this hand- 
some stranger, so different from any one she had 
ever seen before—his easy, graceful yet wholly 
manner, filled her with a strange 
emotion, half wonder, half pleasure. 

“TIT am sure he must be the Prince,” she 
thought, glancing shyly upward through her 
long lashes. He met the look with a smile that 
caused her to drop her eyes in confusion, 

“Come,” he said, gently, “you need not be 
afraid; the sketch will not take long, and I will 
paint a picture that the world will long for in 
vain, for I shall keep it for myself.” 

What could a simple country maiden do but 
yield to such flattering words ?—and it was twilight 
before she returned to the mill, half frightened, 
wholly charmed, having made a half premise to 
meet the stranger again on the morrow. 

“The sketch is not half finished,” he said, 
when they parted; “surely you will come 
again ?”’ and he showed her a picture, uncom- 
pleted, that Letty thought the most beautiful she 
had ever seen, 

“Perhaps I will come,’ she said, falteringly, 
and returned home, only to dream over again 
the events of the afternoon. 

So they met day after day, until Letty counted 
that day lost in which she did not see Earnest 
Hunter. 

And he, at first, thought to gain for himself a 
little amusement to while away the long summer 
days in this quiet place, Thoroughly selfish, he 
cared not what became of her, so long as his 
vanity and love of power were gratified, But he 
found her more bewitching than he had dreamed 
possible, though struck from the first by her 
beauty; and ere long his fancy, or whatever an- 
swered him fora heart, was completely conquered. 
She was so bright, so sweet, so loving ; every day 
she disclosed some new charm to his beauty-lov- 
ing nature, until at last he felt that he could not 
live without her, and determined to win her for 


deferential 


his own. 

She had many other lovers—the fairest face in 
all the village could not want for them—but she 
sent them all away in despair. Even Harry Hill, 
the finest young’farnier in the county, her friend 
and lover from childhood, to whom she had par- 
tially plighted her troth, had no chance with her 


now. She thought of no one but Earnest; her 





days were all spent with him, and the remem- 
brances of his tender words and caresses, drove 
sleep far from her during the long watches of the 
night. But although swayed by a passion that 
was as true and tender as ever woman felt, Letty 
would not yield to her lover's wish for a private 
marriage. Her instincts were too delicate and 
womanly to allow her to give even the idea room 
in her heart. 

“ You do not love me, Letty,” he said reproach- 
fully, “ or you would be willing to make any 
sacrifice for my sake.” 

“I do love you,” she answered, her eyes filling 
with tears, “ but I cannot leave my father without 
his knowledge; it would break his heart. If you 
are not willing to receive your wife from her 
her father’s hands, leave me: I dare not leave 
my home without his blessing.” 

Earnest Hunter felt his better nature stir within 
him as he looked upon her sweet, troubled face, 
and heard her loving words, Perhaps he might 
lead a purer, nobler life with Letty by his side; 
at any rate, he could not let her go. 

“Tell your father all, my darling!” he cried 
impulsively, drawing her into his arms; ‘I can- 
not lose my guardian angel.” 

Great was the miller’s trouble when Letty told 
her story, with many blushes. 

“ My lass,” he said, “ it was not honest in the 
young man to meet you unknown to me. I doubt 
not his face is handsome, and his words fine ; but 
I fear his heart is false.”’ 

‘*¢ He is noble and true, and loves me dearly,” 
said Letty, weeping. “ Dear father, do not make 
me miserable.” 

** Better a little misery now than when it is too 
late, my girl,’ answered the miller, shaking his 
head. ‘“ But I will see this fine fellow, and if he 
wears an honest face, I may listen to what he has 
to say; for I cannot see you unhappy, Letty,” he 
added tenderly; “but what will become of 
Harry, poor boy ?” 

“You must tell him all, father,’ answered 
Letty, hiding her face; “indeed, I cannot see 
him—I have treated him cruelly; but I cannot 
marry him, father, with my heart full of love for 
another,” 

“ That is right, lass; break a man’s heart, and 
leave another to tell him of the wrong,”’ said the 
miller, sadly; and Letty crept away like a guilty 
creature. 

Soon after this Earnest came to the mill, where 
his winning ways soon gained him a friend in 
the miller’s wife; but the old man, only half con- 
vinced by his plausible story, was finally con- 
quered by Letty’s tears. 

“ If I must lose my girl,,I-must,” he said sor- 
rowfully; ‘ But mind you,” he added, with sud- 
den fierceness, “if she is not happy, you will 
find me like my saw out there, that never leaves 
its work undone.” 
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Soon after this Letty was married, and went 
away with her husband beyond the sea, leaving 
her home desolate. 

Deep was Harry’s sorrow, and fierce his anger, 
when shortly after Letty’s engagement he learned 
the truth from her father, 

“ I will not give her up,”’ he said, passionately, 
“to the first scoundrel who comes in her way! 
She is mine, Why do you not remind her of her 
promise ?”” 

“Nay, lad! I cannot make her love you; 
besides, she never really promised to marry you, 
remember that,’’ answered the miller. 

“She is a false flirt,” said Harry, fiercely; 
“and played with my heart as a cat does with a 
mouse; but warn her vagabond lover, for if he 
crosses my path, I will throw him under the mill- 
wheel,” and Harry rode away, his face white and 
stern, his heart burning within him. 

Letty saw him from her window, and her 
heart smote her even in the midst of her happi- 
ness. 

But Harry was brave and strong, and after the 
first crushing effects of the sudden blow, bore 
his pain silently; but, although his work was 
well done, the stern face never brightened, and a 
shadow rested over Upland farm that not even 
the sunshine could dispel. ; 

Only his mother knew of his suffering, and 
intense grew her hatred of the heartless girl who 
had destroyed her boy’s happiness. Letty’s name 
never passed her lips; but her silent sympathy 
was a great help to Harry, and the tie that bound 
mother and son together grew closer and stronger, 

Two years passed away, of mingled sunshine 
and shadow; few changes crept into the quiet 
village among the hills; the sweet-toned bell of 
the white church still called the living with its 
solemn voice, and tolled for the dead whose 
work was done, The sun shone, and the winds 
blew, and the foaming river still turned the great 
mill-wheel; but the miller’s head grew white, 
and his once kindly face, stern and sad. Letty 
had not been at home since her marriage, and 
her letters, once such bright messengers, were 
now few and far between; and her father knew 
that all was not right with his darling. 

At last a letter came—a few Sad words, penned 
by trembling fingers: 

“ Father, I am alone and dying; come to your 

LETTy.” 

Then followed an address in New York; and 
that night the miller was on his way. He found 
Letty in a miserable garret, and his heart 
throbbed with pity and hot wrath, as, her head 
pillowed on his breast, she told him all. It is 
needless to follow her sad story. After months 
of patient, unwearying love, she saw her husband 
sink lower and lower, her influence over him 
entirely gone. She learned at last that he was 
one whom no woman could honor, and so she 





left him, only to die, she thought; and her yearn- 
ings to see her father once more grew so strong, 
that it overmastered pride and shame—and so 
she sent for him. 

“Take me home, father,’’ she said, wearily, 
“that I may see all I love before I die.” 

“ You shall not die, my darling; but live and 
be happy once more, and forget all that is past,’’ 
cried the miller, the tears falling on his rugged 
cheeks, as his rough hand tenderly stroked the 
bowed head. “ Nothing shall ever harm you 
more, my lamb,” 

So Letty came back to the home that she had 
left a bright, loving girl—a wronged, broken- 
hearted woman, seeking the shelter of her father’s 
roof only to die. But life and youth were still 
strong within her, and after weary days of pain, 
she began slowly to gain strength, until, to her 
own surprise, she found that life,and not death, 
lay before her, 

The news of her home-coming spread far and 
wide; but she never left the mill, and her father’s 
love shielded her from curious looks and words, 
One black shadow hung ever across her path— 
the fear that Earnest might find and claim her ; 
and she knew that if he should meet her father, 
he would never leave the mill alive. The miller 
never spoke of him, but she knew that the very 
thought of him stirred her father’s strong nature 
to its inmest depths; and she lived in constant 
fear. 

But freedom was nearer than she had hoped, 
One day her father entered the room where she 
was sitting, a paper in bis hand, 

“ My girl, I have sad news for you,” he said 
gently. 

Letty looked up with a white face. 

“Is he here ?”’ she asked faintly, 

‘God forbid, or the stain of a great crime 
might rest upon me,” he said, flushing to the very 
Then he added more gently, “ No, my 
darling; he is dead,” 

“ How? where?” asked Letty through her 
white lips. 

For answer, he handed her the paper, watching 
her closely,‘while she read: “ Earnest Hunter, 
the noted gambler, killed in a duel in Paris,” 

The paper dropped from her fingers, and she 


brow. 


bowed her head with a rush of sorrowful tears. 
Woman-like, she forgot her injuries, and remem- 
bered only the love of her young husband, 

But from this hour, peace came slowly back to 
her heart; and after a time hope awoke once 
more, for she was still only a girl in years. 

Harry came often to the mill now, and though 
firmly resolved to have nothing to say to her, the 
first sight of her sweet, sad face completely un- 
manned him, and when she whispered : 

“‘ Harry, forgive me, and let us be friends,’”’ the 
old love filled his heart, bearing away on its 
strong tide all thought of wrong. 
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Once more the golden harvest waved in the 
meadow in the light of the morning sun; softly 
the dreamy skies bent over the calm earth; the 
distant hills were veiled in hazy light, and the 
golden-rod and aster blossomed by the wayside, 
when Letty left again her home; but this time 
with one in whose unselfish love she could safely 
trust. 

Clear and sweet rang out the Harvest Home 
song of the reapers, as Harry and his bride stood 
together on the porch of the old farm-house. 

Letty’s eyes filled with tears as she listened to 
the song. 

“ Harry,” she whispered, “this is indeed my 
harvest home.” 

Che white-haired miller still sits in the door 
of his mill; happy lovers still gather by the river 
and whisper, as they pass, the romantic story of 
Letty-of-the-Mill. 
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CUPID’S AMBUSH. 





BY GEO. BIRDSEYE. 


Cupid roving, plucking roses, 

Lo! in one a bee reposes, 

Bending o’er, to nearer view it, 

He was stung before he knew it. 
‘ What a cute idea!" cried Cupid: 
‘ Hitherto I've been quite stupid ; 

In a rose I, too, will tarry, 

Till rose and me a maid shall carry ; 
When we rest above her heart 

I may ply my poison dart!" 





THE ROMANCE OF A BASHFUL 
OLD BACHELOR. 





BY JAMES A. ROSE. 


I was twenty-two years of age when I grad- 
uated from college with honor to myself and sat- 
isfaction to my parents, but with one of the most 
distressing maladies that any man was ever 
troubled with. I suffered with it all through my 
college life, and for years afterwards. This dis- 
tressing complaint was bashfulness. ~ 

Don’t smile, gentle reader, for I am sure that 
a bashful person suffers more at times than one 
of our early martyrs. He not only suffers the 
tortures of the rack; but is obliged to bear it 
silently, without even an appearance of sympathy 
from his more fortunate companions. Suffering 
as I was at this time, it is not strange that I 
shrank from entering into the active duties of life. 

It was the wish uppermost in my father’s mind 
that I should study medicine, and thus keep our 
family name in the medical profession. 

“For four generations,’’ said my father, ‘the 
Paytons have had a physician in the family, and 
they have all honored the profession.” 

In vain did my father urge the eminence to 





which my ancestors had attained in their chosen 
calling; I shrank from a profession which was 
going, it seemed to me, to keep me in continual 
suffering on account of my great failing. 

When my father found that it was of no use to 
urge the matter, he gave it up, and seemingly 
gave me up, too. He never even inquired if I 
had any further plans, or suggested anything in 
place of the profession which I had declined! 

His manner was uniformly kind to me, as it 
was to all the family; but one could see that a 
barrier was raised between us, which had never 
before existed. 

It was at this time, while suffering intensely on 
account of my father’s displeasure, that I received 
a letter from my married sister, asking me to 
come immediately to her, and be prepared to 
make a long visit. 

My sister May was the oldest of the family, 
and, during her.stay under my father’s roof, had 
exerted an influence which could not be esti- 
mated, and was never realized until she left it for 
a home of her own. 

In a very quiet way, May adjusted the little 
difficulties of the household machinery. She 
never set up her claim in forming an opinion cn 
any proposed plan, or even ventured a sugges- 
tion, until the plan was formed; she would then 
accept the decision, but would make some little 
revision, which the whole family would assent 
to. This revision would be of such a nature 
as, many times, to upset the former arrangement 
entirely ; but no one noticed anything strange in 
it, and so May was always the quiet regulator of 
our household, without obtaining any credit for 
her generalship. 

May’s husband owned a large plantation in 
one of the most fertile and beautiful parts of 
Maryland. He kept a number of fine horses, 
and, being of a literary turn of mind, had a well- 
selected library. 

Taking these things into consideration, and 
the fact that I could remain as quiet as I pleased, 
perfectly isolated from society if I wished, I 
readily accepted my sister’s invitation. 

It was just at dusk on the third evening after 
receiving May’s Jetter that I alighted from the 
carriage and met the family on the piazza, 
where they were waiting to receive me. 

The family consisted of my sister, her husband, 
and the old housekeeper. 

A large number of servants were employed 
about the place. They were nearly all negroes, 
who had belonged to the plantation before the 
emancipation. They still clung to the old place, 
with a love for their master and mistress rarely 
witnessed among servants differently situated. 

One of these—Mag by name—was destined to 
be the mar-plot to my whole visit, and needs more 
than a passing mention of her name. 

She was tall and slim, about fourteen years of 
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age, with features of the regular African type. 
She had a set of handsome, whie teeth, covered 
by a pair of thick lips. Her eyes were more prom- 
inent than any of her features, showing an im- 
mense mass of white from an ebony surrounding. 

She flew about the house and grounds as if 
hung on wires—her head of shaggy wool always 
appearing where it was least wanted. She seemed 
possessed with an evilspirit. There was no hole 
too small for her to crawl through, and no piece 
of mischief too hazardous for her to undertake. 
She had at different times endangered the lives of 
the whole family by her pranks. 

The old housekeeper, who was never in a good 
frame of mind towards Mag, declared that— 

“ Satan possessed that gal !”” 

A verdict which was generally acceded to as 
correct. 

John, in outbursts of indignation, had over and 
again threatened to send Mag away; but, as 
May had never consented to the arrangement, 
she still remained a bug-bear and a torment to 
the whole household. 

An incident happened a few mornings after 
my arrival which made Mag my mortal enemy, 
and aroused in her a desire for revenge, which 
she was destined to attain to her satisfaction. 

We were sitting at breakfast, and the house- 
keeper was fretting because Mag was not to be 
found. One of Mag’s duties was to assist in 
waiting upen the table, and her absence was pecu- 
liarly vexing to the housekeeper this morning, 
because she had directed the other servants to- 
some other employment. 

May smiled at her anxiety, and assured her 
that we could get on very well; but she was un- 
easy, and, as she expressed it— 

“ Didn’t know, from one minute to another, 
what was to happen, when Mag was out of sight.” 

After breakfast I wandered out in a by-lane, 
which led past the barns, enjoying the beauties 
of the morning, when my ears were saluted by 
thé most unearthly yell ever heard from human 
lips. I rushed towards the barn, for there was 
where the sound seemed to come from; there I 
found Mag running across the yard, closely pur- 
sued by an infuriated cow. The cow was evi- 
dently enraged about something, and looked upon 
Mag as the disturber of her peace. 

I was just going to enter the yard and relieve 
Mag from her uncomfortable predicament, as she 
reached the fence and crawled through a small 
opening and escaped. 

The cow, baffled, pawed the ground and bel- ¢ 
lowed loudly, while Mag tantalized her from a 
secure position on the opposite side of the fence. 

I passed on, and after enjoying a pleasant walk, 
returned to the house. As I entered the yard, I 
heard voices in loud conversation. 

“Now, Mag,’ said the housekeeper, “ you 





have been doing something to those cows.” 





‘* No, missus, sure I hasn’t!’’ responded Mag. 

“ Mag, what on earth do you suppose will be- 
come of you? You have no more regard for the 
truth than as if you didn’t know there was such 
a thing.” ' 

The dialogue continued fur some time. Mag 
continued to declare her innocence of the charge, 
and insisted that she had not been to the cow- 
yard for weeks, The housekeeper, quite as cer- 
tain that Mag was the cause of the unusual noise 
which she had heard from the barnyard, insisted 
on her telling the truth. 

I passed around to the front of the house, 
walked up the gravel-walk, and was going up the 
steps when I met the housekeeper, flushed and 
excited. A new point had appeared against Mag. 
The hostler had found one of the young calves 
in the barnyard nearly dead from fright, with a 
saddle strapped upon his back, 

Mag was newly accused of this piece of mis- 
chief; but as stoutly denied it. 

I told the housekeeper what I had seen in the 
yard, and she brought Mag up again with this 
fresh evidence. She persisted in a plea of “ not 
guilty” for a time; but when she found that I 
had been an eye-witness she owned up, and fall- 
ing upon her knees begged to be let‘off, declaring 
that she would *‘ never do it again.”’ 

She confessed all that she had been accused of, 
and in trying to make a clean breast of it, 1 was 
suspicious that she owned up to more than really 
took place. 

** Deed, missus,’”’ sobbed Mag, “I was in de 
barnyard, an I jus fought how dis nigger wood 
nebber hab a better chance to larn to ride, so dis 
chile jes geared up de caf wid missus’ saddle. 
Deed, missus, I’s sorry, deed I is. 

Then followed such howls for mercy as none 
but a negro can utter. ; 

This little affair was soon forgotten in the con- 
templation of greater pieces of mischief; but 
Mag never forgot me, or the part I took in bring- 
ing her to justice. 

Two or three weeks were spent in the lazy 
luxury which a Southern climate so well fits one 
to enjoy, when May received a letter from one 
of John’s cousins, saying that she was coming to 
make her a visit. This cousin was a very attrac- 
tive young lady, just from one of our large 
boarding-schools in the city. ‘ 

You may imagine the feelings of a bashful 
man, when he contemplated the prospect of 
being caged, as it were, with this charming 
female for weeks. 

May read this news to us at the dinner table. 
I made no remark; but I felt my face growing 
red, while imagining the future of my visit. In 
the afternoon I proposed to my sister to return 
home, giving as an excuse the necessity of look- 
ing about and forming some plans for the future. 
May did not object; as | mentioned before, she 
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never objected to any proposed plan; but she 
said there was no need of fixing the day of my 
departure until the next week, unless time was 
passing so slowly as to make it uncomfortable 
for me to remain even that length of time. Feel- 
ing ashamed of myself for allowing my weakness 
to interrupt a pleasant visit, and drive me home 
before my appointed time had expired, I readily 
consented to this proviso. 

The next evening we were sitting outside, en- 
joying the beautiful twilight of a May evening, 
when a carriage drove up to the door, and the 
driver inquired if this was the residence of John 
Cochran; being answered in the affirmative, he 
opened the door of the carriage, and a beautiful 
female alighted. She had hardly reached the 
ground, before she was folded in the embrace of 
my sister, 

I quietly withdrew to my room, and hardly 
closed my eyes during the night, so harassed 
was I at the thought of having to meet Miss 
Larkin at breakfast. 

Morning came at last. I arose early, and at- 
tended to my dress with more care than I ever 
did before, well knowing that a person feels 
more at his ease when his dress is beyend criti- 
cism. I contbed and brushed until every hair of 
my head was in its proper place. I donned a 
pair of trousers never before worn, and having 
completed my toilet, I lingered a moment after 
the bell rang, pulling my cravat to the correct 
angle. Having delayed as much as [ could, I at 
last mustered all the courage at my command, 
and descended to the suffering in store for me. 

I entered the dining-room; was introduced to 
Miss Larkin, and took my seat at the table oppo- 
site her, I was more at my ease than I had ex- 
pected I could be. I even essayed a few com- 
monplace remarks, which were commented upon 
by my fair opposite. I was even a little vain of 
my success in overcoming my bashfulness, and 
might have become reckless if this success had 
continued for a long time. 

Things went on very well, until I took my 
second cup of coffee. Mag, seeing a fine oppor- 
tunity to bring me down from my exalted position, 
in passing me the cup, managed to tip the waiter 
just enough to slide the whole scalding conterts 
into my lap. 

O, horrors!) My lavender trousers were ill 
calculated to protect my flesh from the burning 
effects of the liquid, I struggled with the pain 
for a moment, and then, hardly knowing what I 
was about, rushed from the room, upsetting my ¢ 
chair in my excitement, and causing general con- 
fusion. 

I never knew how May arranged matters; but 
after a day or two of suffering, mentally and 
physically, | was more at my ease. 

I unconsciously lost my diffidence toward Miss 





Larkin, and gradually came to regard her asa 








very agreeable person. I put off my departure 
from day to day, and the time passed very pleas- 
antly in the company of my sister’s guest. 

When bashful people overcome their weakness, 
they become very bold. I thought so, at least, 
when I found myself taking long walks and rides 
with Miss Larkin, and sitting evening after even- 
ing on the piazza, enjoying the moonlight and 
her pleasant companionship. 

It seemed to me that there never was such a 
sweet voice, such a charming manner, or such a 
complete list of perfections, as Miss Larkin pos- 
sessed, 

May seemed very busy about this time, with 
household affairs; for we rarely saw her except 
at meals. She then, as a gencral thing, planned 
some pleasant walk or ride, and left herself out 
of the arrangement. 1 appreciated this thought- 
fulness on the part of my sister, and was silly 
enough to imagine that Miss Larkin did too, 

It was not until I had staid beyond all bounds 
of human visits, and had received a letter calling 
me home at once, that I was aware that an attach- 
ment had sprung up between Miss Larkin and 
myself, which was, on my part at least, more 
than friendship. 

I went to my room to pack my trunk with 
about as light a heart as a galley-slave turns to 
his labor, 

With every article of clothing which I put in 
my trunk, the distance between my charming 
companion and myself seemed to increase. Yes, 


‘it was while packing that trunk that I found I 


was madly in love with Miss Larkin. It was 
while I was on my bended knees before it, that 
I firmly resolved that I would tell my state of 
mind to her before the few hours remaining of 
my visit had expired, and either be made the 
happiest man in the world, or the most miserable 
one, 

The day passed so quickly that I never said 
what I wished. Whenever I was alone with 
Miss Larkin, and thought of deciaring my loye, 
my old weakness would come over me with all 
its force, and I would put it off until some other 
time. 

It was twilight, and I sat alone upon the porch, 
watching the planets as they shone from a cloud- 
less sky. My interest was not so much in the 
planets as an idle observer might imagine: I was 
listening for the gentle footstep of her whom 
I had found to be such a necessary auxiliary to 
my happiness. I had only a few moments to 
wait, for while I was yet preparing in my mind 
the address I should make, I heard her step upon 
the stairs. Yes, I could distinguish the very rus- 
tle of her dress, so acute had become my senses 
from intense love. 

She quietly descended the stairs, and passing 
through the hall, entered the parlor. 

Now was my time, if ever. I had only a short 
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time remaining, and I must not let this chance 
escape. I arose, and hastily followed her. There 
she sat alone, in all her queenly beauty. I could 
distinguish her form through the gathering twi- 
light. I could have told her graceful figure had 
it been dark as midnight. 

I seated myself near her, and without any pre- 
liminary (for even at this stage I was afraid the 
opportunity would slip), I commenced the story of 
my passion. I do not remember all that I said; 
but when I had arrived at that point where it was 
necessary for me to receive some reply to encour. 
age me to proceed, I found that I was grasping 
her beautiful, plump hand—that hand which I 
had so long admired at a distance—in both of 
mine. I was frantically urging her to pronounce 
my sentence. 

A few moments of distressing suspense fol- 
lowed, which seemed to me like ages. I heard 
the servants coming with the lamps; my agony 
was terrible. Just as the door opened, and the 
family appeared with the lamps, which shed a 
flood of light into the room, my fair charmer 
threw her arms around my neck, and exclaimed— 

“Yes, ’deed I does lub you, Mass’ Payton, 
*deed I does.”’ 

It was Mag, that fiend in human flesh, whom 
I had poured out my story to. There she stood, 
arrayed in Miss Larkin’s finery. 

For a moment I stood revealed to the company, 
dumb with amazement. I was overwhelmed 
with feelings of shame, indignation and anger. 
It only required one thing more to bring on the 
outburst which followed: that one thing was a 
ripple of laughter from Miss Larkin, I don’t 
know what I said; but thinking that she had ar- 
ranged the tableau for the amusement of the 
family, and that Mag was only a willing assistant, 
I poured forth a torrent of words which may have 
represented my feelings; they left Miss Larkin 
fainting upon the floor. 

I left my sister’s house that night, and returned 
home. I acceded to my father’s wishes, and 
commenced the study of medicine. 

Weeks after I returned home, I found that I 
had judged Miss Larkin wrongfully. Mag had 
contrived the whole plan to gain her revenge, 
and succeeded beyond her own expectations. 

Poor Mag—whom I had long since forgiven— 
came to grief at last, in testing whether “ de ole 
mool”’ on John’s place “ wuz teeklish,” She 
became “as good as pie” after her recovery. 

I have never seen Miss Larkin since. She is 
now in the prime of womanhood ; and, I am told, 
more charming than in her younger days, I am 
an old bachelor physician, with a large practice 
and an ample fortune. Should circumstances 
ewer bring us together again, and Miss Larkin 
could forgive the wrong I did her, I should try 
once more to win the only woman whom I ever 
loved. 








IN A GARDEN NOOK. 


BY THOS, S. COLLIER. 


Here they are blooming, all cuddled up together, 
Pink, and rose, and violet, and pansies rich with 


gold; 
In this sunny garden nook they care not what the 
weather, 
But a brilliant, fragrant carnival they have agreed 
to hold. 
White, and blush, and crimson, the roses here are 
showing, 
And the bright June morning is sweeter for their 
life ; 
How they scent the west wind above them softly 
blowing, [strife. 


Which shail be the loveliest, their only cause of 


The pinks are brightly scarlet, or with crimson 
lines, or golden ; 
And as they nod and bend before the softly 
whispering breeze, 
Their fragrance seems to murmur, ‘In the years, 
or young or olden, 
Have you met a sweeter perfume your dainty 
breath to please ?"’ 


The pansies, gold and purple, turn up their sunny 
faces ; 
Their color is their beauty—they have nothing 
else to show— 
But roam the wide world over; we doubt if 
brighter graces, [blow. 
In summer's crown of glory, so gayly bud and 


Down in the shady coverts the violets are bloom- 
ing, 
Among the green leaves hiding, as if they feared 
the light ; 
But their breath comes stealing outward, the sum- 
mer air perfuming, 
And we feel their sweetness present, though of 
them we have no sight. 
So in this sunny garden nook they make a fragrant 
glory ; 
And by their beauty or perfume they speak unto 
the soul, 
And thus sweetly tell unto us a grand and holy 
story, 
Of a love that ever holds us in a firm and fond 
control, 


They are God's words imprinted before us, in a 
beauty 
Such as we cannot hope to make, save by a life 
of love; 
Their sweetness and their glory is with them but a 
duty, [prove, 
That is best done the sweeter and lovelier they 


"And so our lives will be the best, if we will heed 
the teaching 
Of the sunny flowers blooming here in this gar- 
den nook, 
Love giving and receiving, and through love ever 
reaching 
Toward the perfect love of God, for which we 
strive and look, 
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MANTLE OF PRIDE. 





BY MISSY. 


A house stood high like a watch-tower among 
a church of trees. Lights from the upper win- 
dows shone over the tall poplars, illuminating 
the desert of park, and reflected a spectral glare 
on the dark lonely road beyond the park gates. 
It is night, and it is dark, and it is raining, but 
the gate is unlatched; a child’s figure flies over 
the board-walk skirting the carriage drive, reach- 
ing the porch panting. She is shivering for the 
warmth within, but dubious whether it will be 
given her. Stealing noiselessly round to the 
side of the, house, she takes a look in at the 
window. 

The room, seen through turned slats of the 
inside shutters, was high and extensive. A grate 
fire glowed fitfully under the mantel of Tennes- 
see marble; a mirror between the windows re- 
flected the tinted globes of the chandelier, burn- 
ing a subdued light from an elevated circle. 
The only article of furniture in the room was a 
lounge, on which reclined a young girl lying 
wearily white—nothing striking in her appear- 
ance save a Certain aristocratic bearing, which a 
long siege of sickness had failed to press out. 

Low tones of “ Evelyn! Evelyn!” came from 
the window. The girl roused quickly, immedi- 
ately falling back again in a convulsive cough- 
ing spell from her involuntary exertion. 

The child found her way into the room, and 
perched herself on the arm of the lounge above 
her sister’s head. “Is you worse?” she asks, 
solemnly, 

** My dear Nannie,” Evelyn begins, but stops, 
coughing. 

“T’ll get you a drink,” Nannie says, and 
trotting across the room to a salver, is pouring out 
an iced draught, when a startled “Upon my 
word !”” lowers over her; the glass drops with a 
crash from her trembling fingers. 

A lady has glided unnoticed into the room. 
Dark in feature, black in costume, shadowy in 
anger. She opens her lips to extinguish Nannie, 
but thinks better of it, changing her whole man- 
ner to one of oppressed patience. 

“ Well, Evelyn, if you don’t kill yourself, you 
certainly will me. Haven’t I enough to do, 
sufficient anxiety of mind, but that child must be 
encouraged to come here in the rain, at this time 
of night? Only your own obstinacy has brought 
you to the state you are in, I believe you like to 
be sick. Not only that, your doctor’s bills have 
cost us hundreds of dollars! Nannie, you are a 
bad, naughty girl !” 

“ l’se worried about her,” Nannie volunteered. 

“A bad, naughty girl,” sternly. “Come with 
me, now; Jane shall take you home on her way 
to the doctor’s,”’ 





“ Aunt Margaret.” Evelyn sits quite up, her 
voice ringing in a high, distinct key. “ You need 
not send for the doctor! The hundreds of dollars 
I already owe you, the same you are continuaily 
chanting, can never be paid ; but I decline abso- 
lutely to put myself under further obligation to 
you!” 

Having said this-much, she gives way to the 
coughing spell which suffocates and prostrates 
her. One spasm after another shakes her like a 
reed. The dark lady slips her arm round the 
girl’s waist, and tries to hold her up, Nannie 
speeds frantically for medicine and water. 

When she gets her breath, which finally comes 
in little pants, she lies back on the lounge, a half- 
dead lily, her form broken, her voice gone, 
Nannie hangs over her in an agony of terror; the 
dark lady is frigidly disapproving. 

“ All your own perverseness, Evelyn. Now, 
will you try and calm yourself while I send for 
the doctor?” She takes herself away, beckoning 
Nannie. 

Evelyn does not trust herself to speak, but like 
the man in the Bible of old, “turned her face to 
the wall.” ‘Tears course over the satiny white- 
ness of her cheeks; but she must not cry, else 
those terrible coughing spells, born of the slightest 
disturbing emotions, will shake her to atoms. 

But even the worm will turn when trodden 
upon. Suddenly the dark eyes take a darker 
shade of intensity. She tries to think quietly ; 
tries to be calm, as the dark lady directed. 

“TI shall never get over this, or else run a 
course from two to four years. Four years !— 
when ome has made a complete wreck of me, 
and cost my uncle hundreds of dollars ;”’ her lips 
straighten rebelliously. “ Well, at least that can 
be remedied. I can give myself as a subject for 
science. Although I die under the treatment, 
‘hundreds of dollars’ will be saved !” 

She struggles to her feet, the storm of emotion 
shaking her, a forerunner of coughs which must 
follow; they break in a passion, staggering her 
footsteps, strangling her—but she will not be 
conquered. Her robe of white cashmere, 
trimmed handsomely with torchon lace and satin 
riband bows, has fallen softly on the carpet, 
winds round her feet, and attracts her notice. It 
is madness to attempt going out in a dress like 
this—but it is madness going out in any dress. 

She finds her way to the door, creeps up the 
polished stairs, and reaches her room unobserved. 
A determination has come to her, born of des- 
peration, which will change the whole tenor of 
her life; she hastens to put it in practice. She 
pins up her dress round her waist, takes down a 
gossamer cloak from the closet which completely 
envelopes her. But her shoes? She hunts in 
vain. Call her maid? She dare not. 

“Ah! well, 1 am going to my death, 
matters whether in boots or slippers ?” 


What 
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Stealing down stairs, she went round by the 
back entrance. The servants had retired, and 
locked up the house for the night. The doors 
were bolted and barred, but the bolts slipped 
easily in their fastenings. She lets herself out into 
the night. A bad night—a particularly bad night 
for consumptives and people with lung troubles. 
Dampness comes up from underfoot, making a 
fine mist; the air is impenetrable with fog. 

She realizes the danger, but too late to turn 
back. Stepping from the porch, her foot goes 
over slipper-top in water; and this is only the 
beginning. 

In the morning a woman is picked up for dead 
on the outskirts of the city. Uncared for and 
unknown, she is taken to the hospital. 

+ * « * * x 

Dr. Vivian Landys was one of the resident 
physicians at Jefferson College Hospital. Horace 
Biddle and he had graduated the year before, 
with highest distinction. As the most capable 
men of their class, they were offered positions in 
the hospital—this was for one year, There was 
no salary attached, but it was considered a fine 
opening for young men, inasmuch as they were 
brought into notice by association with the first 
physicians in town. Vivian Landys took it asa 
stepping-stone toward fortune. He was not in 
immediate need of money, he simply wished to 
be known. 

So he became a resident physician. 

He was very faithful in his duties, very kind to 
the patients ; but trained in aristocratic prejudices, 
to him they were only patients, interesting in so 
far as the¥ were subjects for science. He was 
popular with the doctors—most unpopular with 
the women, especially the young nurses, who 
wouldn’t have minded a flirtation with this Adonis 
set in their midst. But this was foreign to his 
creed. Try as they did to please him, he only 
treated them with politeness. When they were 
sweet and affable to him, he supposed (if he 
even did suppose anything about it) they were 
good-natured ; if they were indefatigable at their 
labors, why, that was what they were there for. 

One of the nurses, a young thing of twenty- 
two—Lizzie Fletcher, positively a very efficient 
person, and invaluable in her capacity—reigned 
supreme with all the resident physicians since 
her advent. Dr. Landys was the first to ignore 
her. It was such a new sensation, she could not 
realize it—it was disagreeable, she realized that, 
and meant to teach him better. Her efforts were 
so manifest, the doctors noticed it; but Landys 
did not, till they commenced to run him. He 
was so irritated he never spoke to her again, ex- 
cepting when absolutely necessary. 

But in the course of human events, Vivian 
Landys’ apathetic calm was broken in upon. A 
patient is brought in, at first supposed dead; an 
examination showed her simply unconscious—a 





young girl with a lily-white skin, blue-black hair, 
ears like delicate shells, a proud, sensitive mouth, 
The learned M. D.’s looked at her inquisitively. 
Dr. Landys could have strangled them, 

“A deuced fine-looking woman!” says one, 
coolly, 

“ A regular high-stepper !”’ sacrilegiously. 

* She is a lady!” fiercely, Dr Landys. 

Who is she? is the question agitating many 
hearts. Dr. Landys examines her clothes with 
the thoroughness of a detective. The white 
cashmere dress, much besmeared, but still cash- 
mere; he feels the satin ribband, smoothes out 
the lace, observes the frill at the neck; the inlaid 
buttons of pearl—all badges of his own world. 
His heart goes out to this unknown girl. ‘True, 
she is a hospital patient, but mountains high above 
their ordinary range of humanity. Accident, 
not misfortune, has brought her here, he insists 
savagely. 

He takes up a little slipper; but this is such a 
profound subject, he stows it away in his pocket 
to study some other time. Last of all, there is a 
sort of girdle, with pendants; this she probably 
wore round her waist. Inside the belt is stamped 
in letters of gilt, “* Evelyn Dare.” 

Evelyn Dare! Ah! he knew it. A _high- 
sounding, aristocratic name. He stares at it, 
dazed. What perversity of fate has brought a 
girl with such a name as Evelyn Dare to the 
hospital ? 

When the unknown patient opens her eyes to 
consciousness, Dr. Landys is bending over her. 
She stares at him questioningly; from his face 
her eyes rove over the dimensions of the ward, 
and a gleam of intelligence comes to her face as 
she sees the rows of beds. 

“ This—this is the Dispensary ?” 

“ This is the Dispensary,” he answers, actually 
blushing for her. 

A slight shudder goes over her. Landys’ 
pulse quickens ; he thinks she feels as he would 
feel, were he a patient at the city hospital. 

“ You are—” 

“ Dr. Landys.” 

She looks at him searchingly; then, turning 
her head aside, a sigh comes through the pale 
lips. 

For once in his life Vivian Landys’ well regu- 
lated heart beats in advance of time. It seems 
to him this girl is a lamb in a den of wolves. 
Already the physicians are speculating about her; 
already the nurses are jealous of her, and corre- 
spondingly spiteful. It is a terrible position for 
an Evelyn Dare. Down in his soul he elects 
himself her guardian, 

Bending his face near her own, he says softly : 

“TI am going to take charge of you. I wish 
you to regard me in every way your friend. If 
you don’t like your nurse, you shall have another 
one; if there is anything 1 can do—” Here the 
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Doctor stops abruptly; the dark, eloquent eyes 
have turned toward him, she extends a slim, white 
hand; his own closes over it, in token of the 
compact offered and accepted. 

Dr. Landys’ interest in the unknown patient is 
but ill-concealed. All the doctors see it—all the 
nurses see it. It is not anything, he says—Lizzie 
Fletcher can bear witness; his visits at her bed- 
side are purely professional. But he will not 
discuss her, will not have her discussed in his 
presence—a suspicious sign. She says very little, 
but the little she does say Dr. Landys greedily 
gobbles up; this is noticeable. One morning 
while he holds her hand, counting her pulse, she 
lifts her dark, shadowy eyes to his. 

“It is very dreadful to be here.” 

“It is dreadful for you,” tenderly; and he 
immediately arranged to have her removed to a 
little room, once used for consultations, Here 
she is as private as she could desire. 

“ Landys will make a fool of himself over that 
girl,” croaked the Faculty. 

After this she gets very much better. When 
she is able to sit up she is arrayed in her own 
cashmere morning robe, which has been sponged 
and ironed for her, Lizzie Fletcher helps her 
dress, with sullen, envious eyes; assists her to 
the luxurious chair which has been provided for 
her. She falls into it without an effort, her fig- 
ure posing as if for a sitting, her dress falling 
in graceful folds. Ah! this mysterious woman! 
—mysterious, but evidently a high-born, patrician 
beauty. 

Shortly Dr. Landys comes in. He goes toward 
her eagerly, awkwardly. “ You are getting well 
too fast,’”’ he murmurs, and, throwing a slight 
glance in the direction of Lizzie, “ you need not 
remain.” In the retirement of the little con- 
Sultation room, Dr. Landys pays long profes- 
sional calls, and longer friendly ones. In fact, 
he is making her calls of some nature all day 
long. He brings her fruit, brings her flowers, 
talks to her, reads to her, falls in love with her! 

Falls in love with her! A hospital patient—a 
woman of whom he knows absolutely nothing! 
To a man reared in aristocratic prejudices this is 
shocking. In their numerous talks he has given 
her plenty of opportunities to speak of herself; 
but it has been her disposition to remain silent ; 
never once, in the remotest way, has she referred 
to her past. In her delirium she had raved of 
“ Nannie,” always Nannie, Nannie, of course, 
was her child ; equally of course, she must be a 
wife—perhaps a widow, perhaps not! Perspira- 
tion dampens his brow at this thought, and yet— 

Gentlemen have infatuations sometimes, and 
gentlemen get over them. It remains for Dr. 
Landys to do the same. For his own sake he 
had best not see so much of her. He must visit 
her professionally, of course, and he will break 
with her gradually, because he woule not hurt 





her feelings for the world. With this laudable 
intention he pays her the first call next morning. 

“ Ah!’ says Lizzie Fletcher, indirectly, “two 
doctors have been here before you. Our young 
lady is so much better, she need not stay with us 
much longer.’ 

A storm of wrath leaps into his throat. By what 
right do those meddlesome quacks interfere with 
his business? Leave them,indeed! All his re- 
solves vanish in fine air. He dare not think 
what his life would be if she went out of it. Be- 
sides, she is sick, very sick. Doggedly he turns 
toward her. 

“ Dr. Landys,” brightly, “I believe I am get- 
ting quite myself again. So much so, I am en- 
couraged to hope I need not remain here much 
longer.” 

“You seem very glad to go shortly.” 

“ Certainly, 1 am.” 

“QO, certainly, she is! After all he has done 
for her—the ungratefulness of women! He feels 
furious with her. ‘“ If you are so much better to- 
day, you will not require my services this morn- 
ing.” He is leaving the room. 

“ You are angry ?”’ apprehensively. 

“ Not in the least; nor can I conscientiously 
say this is the most desirable place of abode in 
the world. I shall leave it myself in a few 
months—the habitation of vagabonds.” 

A flood of red covers her face and throat; she 
parts her lips to speak, then two slim hands cover 
the stained face. 

“Oh! my darling !’’ Vivian’s voice quivered 
contritely; “forgive me! forgive me! You 
know I did not mean you?’’ Falling on his 
knees at her feet he winds his arms round her 
waist. ‘ Look up, pet, and tell me you believe 
I did not mean you! Don’t you know I think 
you are all that is beautiful, and pure, and lovely. 
I never for one poor moment classed you with 
the ordinary patients. From the first you have 
been my special charge, my greatest anxiety, my 
only thought. The mere mention of your going 
away drives me out of my mind. I love you to 
the finest fibre of my being.” 

** Stop!” she gasped, “ you must not!’ 

« But I must!’ he insists, “ I cannot help it—I 
don’t want to help it!”” Then feverishly, “O, 
Miss Dare, tell me at least that you care more 
for me than the others here!” 

“ Yes,” involuntarily, 

“ Then you shail be my own dear wife!” 

“You know nothing whatever about me,” 
palpitating. 

“I love you—I know that.” 

“And I—I scarcely have any acquaintance 
with you.” He looks at her reproachfully. 

* Not that,” she adds quickly, letting her hand 
fall caressingly on his shoulder, “ No one could 
have been more kind, more considerate than you 
have been. I would do anything” 
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“ Would you ?” said this artful doctor, “Then 
kiss me, darling ; it is an excitement I have been 
promising myself for weeks.” 

After this Evelyn spoke fully. 

There were only two of them, Evelyn and 
Nannie, and a freak of fate separated them. 
When left orphans, the world considered them 
fortunate children in being adopted by two rich 
aunts. Nannie wasa mere baby, and happy in 
ignorance; but Evelyn had always been proud 
and sensitive—every obligation ate into her soul 
like rust. Heraunt was kind in her way, but her 
way was trying. Evelyn had determined to sup- 
port herself, when bronchitis set in, rendering her 
helpless. 

The disease was severe enough, but Aunt 
Margaret was a touch beyond, and finally drove 
the girl to the hospital. 

So Evelyn’s social relations were all that could 
be desired; but the doctor swears he would have 
married just the same, And Mrs, Landys is 
happy, insomuch as her doctor’s bills no longer 
cost * hundreds of dollars.” 


ONLY SEVENTEEN, 





BY EFFIE LAWTON, 

** No, I don’t want to go!” says Winnie, very 
emphatically, shaking her head and louking very 
unhappy. 

** But, my dear child,” says her uncle expostu- 
lating, “ think of the advantages! Three years 
in Europe, with your cousin, and all the oppor- 
tunities of study and foreign travel. You-will be 
as accomplished as Miss Tressington when you 
return,” 

*O, uncle! If I thought I should come home 
with a lisp and a simper like that girl, I would 
- rather die now! Every other word she says is 
German, or French, or Italian!" 

“ Well, she is anxious to show people that she 
has learned something abroad, and not spent all 
her time in shopping and flirting. That is very 
laudable.’”’ All this he says with a merry twinkle 
in his eyes, but Winnie is not looking at him and 
does not see it. 

Miss Tressington is not a particular favorite of 
Mr. Penrose’s, but her father is an old friend of 
his, and therefore he wishes amicable relations 
kept up between the two girls, so he says, “ That 
is very laudable.” 

‘It is detestable! and so is she !” 

** My dear Winifred, how emphatic you are,” 

* Say I needn’t go to Europe with cousin Bess, 
and I'll be anything you like !’’ Winnie answers 
him, at the same time throwing her arms around 
the old man’s neck and kissing him warmly. 

“Well, well, child; you needn’t go if you 
don’t want to, of course. There,” kissing her, 
“ go and have your ride.” 





He is flattered that she prefers him, and the 
dear old home, to all the fascinations of Europe. 
Winnie kisses him several times, and then goes 
gayly out of the room to put on her habit. 

Ten minutes later she comes flying down stairs 
dressed for riding. As she reaches the lower 
hall, some one stands at the open front door, 
directly before her. 

“QO, Mr. Linton !” she calls out, going quickly 
towards him, “ Isn’t it lovely! I’m not going to 
Europe after all!” 

“ Yes, it is lovely,” he answers, looking at her, 
and feeling very much like adding “and so are 
you.” 

“ But you are going somewhere,” he says, see- 
ing that she is in riding costume. ‘Where is it?” 

“Only to ride. Will you come ?” 

“ Yes, since you ask me, I will.” 

“Come, then.” She holds up her habit and 
leads the way to the side-dvor, where she always 
mounts herself from the door-step. After she 1s 
safely mounted, they go around to the front door 
where he has left his horse. He springs into the 
saddle, and they start off ata brisk pace down 
the shady drive. 

“How did you get off from your European 
trip?” Harry Linton asks, 

“TI said I wouldn’t go, and I didn’t want to 
go; and was so unhappy about it that dear old 
Uncle Pen let me have my own way, as he always 
does.” 

“You are very fortunate, Miss Warner. Do 
you expect to go through life having your own 
way ?” 

“Yes; why not?” saucily. “If it is my way, 
why should I not have it? It belongs to no one 
else.” 

“ But you will belong to some one else some 
day.” 

“ How do you know ?” with great surprise. 

At this minute, before he can answer, carriage 
wheels are heard approaching, and at a turn in 
the road they meet an elegant little phzeton, con- 
taining a lady and gentleman, and a groom be- 
hind, drawn by small, black ponies. It passes 
them rapidly, and both occupants bow. 

‘What a handsome man!’ Winnie exclaims, 
involuntarily. 

“Ts that Miss Tressington’s cousin ?” 

“1 don’t know,” Harry answers, rather shortly. 
“Has she a cousin ?” 

“You know she is expecting her cousin, Mr. 
Bolton, from Europe. She is always talking 
about him,” 

“Ts she? 
this cousin.” 

“1? NoI don’t atall;” and she wonders why 
he is so cross, 

They ride some time longer, until the fair June 
sun is quite low in the west. As they walk their 
horses slowly up the drive towards the house, 


You seem to take a great interest in 
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they see Miss Tressington’s pheeton standing at 


the door. The groom is at the ponies’ heads, 
while Miss Tressington carelessly holds the reins. 
As Winnie and Harry ride up, she presents Mr. 
Farnsworth, who stands by the phezeton, talking to 
uncle Pen. He comes forward to assist Winnie 
to dismount; but she declines, and retains her 
seat in the saddle. 

“TI came with a message from papa,’’, Miss 
Tressington begins, addressing Winnie, “ to ask 
Mr. Penrose to dine with us to-morrow evening. 
Papa is to have two or three friends from town, 
and he would like Mr. Penrose to meet them.” 

Winnie says, “Of course; uncle will be de- 
’ and then Miss Tressington says, 
as she has delivered her message, they had better 
be going, as it is late. Mr. Penrose gives Mr. 
invitation to call whenever he 
feels like it, and the young man thanks him, and 
says he shall be delighted to accept; and then 
they are off. 

“ Isn't it extraordinary ?”’ exclaims Winnie, as 
soon as they are out of sight and hearing. “She 
actually spoke English during the whole five 
minutes she was here!” 

Harry bursts out laughing. 

“What an antipathy you have to foreign 
tongues,’’ he says. 

“ I have an antipathy to Aer tongue! She said 
something very unkind of me once.” 

“ Winnie! Winnie, my child,” Uncle Pen says 
reprovingly, 

“Tt is true, uncle; you know she did.” 

“ Well, it is all over now. Come into dinner, 
Linton ;’’ but Linton cannot, he has an engage- 
ment; so he rides regretfully away. 

Mr. Penrose is a childless widower. His 
maiden sister keeps house for him, and Winnie 
rules them both, and the house, too, in her affec- 
tionate, impulsive way, | The tyranny is not hard 
to bear, however. In fact, they rather flourish 
under it, 

Winnie 


lighted to go,’ 


Farnsworth an 


is small and brown; brown hair, 
brown eyes, and brown complexion, She is warm- 
hearted, generous, and enthusiastic; straight-for- 
ward, honest, simple, and unaffected. She is 
impatient with affectations, and cannot make al- 
lowances for anything, or any one, less honest or 
straightforward than herself. She will become 
more patient with the failings of others as she 
grows older. 

It is true that Miss Tressington, since her re- 
turn from Europe, has been jealous of Winnie, 
They are direct contrasts. Miss Tressington is 
tall and fair; pale blonde hair, pale gray eyes, 
and pale complexion, She is four or five years 


older than Winnie, and is accomplished and well- 
She has not a bad heart, but is jealous 
She is one of those girls who like 
always to take the lead, and is never happy other- 
She never invites Winnie to her house if 


bred. 
and selfish. 


wise, 








she can help it. Winnie attracted too much at- 
tention at a Christmas party at the Tressingtons 
about a year ago, which caused Miss Tressington 
to forget herself so far as to make a very spite- 
ful remark concerning her, 

The day of the dinner at the Tressingtons 
Winnie spends in gardening. It is a favorite 
occupation of hers. Late in the afternoon she 
seats herself on the steps of the front piazza to 
rest. Her face is flushed and warm under the 
big garden hat, and her hands are soiled and 
earthy with weeding her favorite beds. She has 
filled her large brown linen apron with sweet, 
fresh strawberries, and, regardless of appear- 
ances, there she sits and eats them. 

Presently she hears a horse coming up the 
drive, and when it emerges from the shrub- 
berries she recognizes Mr. Farnsworth as the 
rider. He rides quickly towards her and dis- 
mounts. ' 

“ Miss Tressington did not care to drive this 
afternoon,” he says, *‘as she is to have company 
to dinner; so I started out alone.” 

“I can’t shake hands, because I’ve been 
gardening,” she says with a laugh, and holding 
up her hands for him to see. 

“ You must be very fond of Mother Earth,” 
he answers. 

“ Yes, I am,”’ and she offers him some straw- 
berries. 

He seats himself beside her on the lowest 
step of the piazza, and they become very friendly 
over their impromptu luncheon, while Cyril 
Farnsworth thinks strawberries never tasted half 
so good before. 

“Are you coming to dinner to-night?” he 
asks finally. 

“No, Iam not. You heard Uncle invited and 
me left out in the cold,” with a laugh. 

“Are not you and Miss Tressington good 
friends ?” he asks, feeling sure they are not, and 
never can be. 

«“ No, not very,” she says, quietly, and then 
with a little laugh: 

«She knows so much, and I know so little,” 

“ Yes,” he says, meditatively; “she speaks 
French and Italian very weli, and German a 
little. She also plays the piano tolerably, and 
sings a little; but I don’t believe she knows any- 
thing about gardening,” with an amused look at 
her hands. “1 can’t imagine Miss Tressington 
down on her knees, digging in the earth.” 

“Neither can I!’ Winnie exclaims, and then 
they both laugh heartily, 

* Well,” he says, when they are sober again, 
“I suppose I ought to gd. 1 shall have just time 
to ride over to the house and dress for dinner,” 
he says, looking at his watch. 

“ Good-bye,” she says, jumping up. 

“ Good-bye,” he answers. “May I come 
again ?” 














ONLY 





SEVENTEEN. 
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* Yes, if you won't bring Miss Tressington.” 
“1 promise not to,” he says, with a laugh, as 
he rides hastily away. 

Ile keeps his promise, and comes again and 
and again, many times. He often finds Harry 
Linton at the house, and the young men are not 
the best of friends. 

At a lawn party at the Crawfords, a few weeks 
later, Miss Tressington has another opportunity 
of being jealous of Winnie, Nearly all the in- 
vited guests have arrived, and are scattered in 
gay groups about the lawn and piazzas, when the 
Tressingtons drive up. Winnie is, as usual, the 
centre of a gay party of young people, who are 
listening to her quaint remarks, and laughing at 
her little jokes. She is looking more than 
usually pretty to-day. The small brown face has 
rather more color than usual, and the thin white 
dress,with its brilliant Roman ribbons, is particu- 
larly becoming to her dark style of beauty. She 
has been watching for the Tressington carriage, 
knowing Cyril will be in it. When it comes, 
however, she does not see it; but a few minutes 
later she sees a handsome blonde head that towers 
above all others, and she knows the Tressington 
carriage has come, 

Cyril does not see her for some time, though 
he is looking eagerly for her. When he does 
catch sight of her, his face lights up ; and excus- 
ing himself from Miss Tressington as soon as he 
can, he goes hastily over to Winnie. Miss Tress- 
ington watches him as he walks across the lawn, 
and sees Winnie’s glad greeting. She under- 
stands now his polite indifference to herself, and 
the reason of his lingering here in quiet Glen- 
wood, instead of going the round of the fashion- 
able watering-places as is his custom every sum- 
mer, She is very angry, Angry with herself— 
angry with him; but most of all, angry with Win- 
nie. By and bye she strays over to them with 
two or three other people. 

“O, Mr. Farnsworth,” she says, as if suddenly 
catching sight of him, “ would you mind going 
to the carriage to see if I have left my fan 
there? I cannot think what has become of it.” 
She purposely takes no notice of Winnie, and as 
Cyril is her guest, he is obliged to go, He 
comes back without the fan, of course. Miss 
Tressington brought no fan, and she knows it. 

The next evening Winnie is to have a birthday 
party, The Tressingtons are invited, of course. 
Equally of course, Miss Tressington has a dinner- 
party the same evening, in order to prevent Cyril 
from going to see Winnie. Her plan does not 
succeed, however, for about an hour after dinner 
he comes up to her to say good-night. He is 
going over to the Penroses’, he says; he promised 
Mr. Penrose he would look in for a little while; 
and he bows himself out of the room. 

It is impossible to describe Miss Tressington’s 
feelings. Fortunately for herself, she is a good 











actress; and she disguises her feelings to such an 
extent that none of the company present but 
believe she is rather glad to have him go. 

It is late when Cyril enters the drawing-room 
at the Penroses ; but Winnie is standing near the 
door, expecting him. He has told her he will 
come, and she knows he will keep his word; so 
she waits for him, holding in her hand the large 
bouquet of exquisite roses he sent her in the 
afternoon, 

“Tam so glad you have come,” she says in 
her sweet, impulsive way. 

“ How many years is it ?’’ he asks, holding her 
hand. 

“Only seventeen,” she says. 


“That is not 


| very many, is it?” 


“It is just enough,” he says; and then he 
draws her hand within his arm, and they go out 
on the piazza. He takes her to the farthest end 
of the piazza, and they seat themselves in the 
moonlight. 

“Only seventeen,” he says. ‘One must be 
very young and very happy at that age.” 

“T am,’’ Winnie answers, “so happy I want 
my life to stand still.” 

“ And I am twenty-seven,” he goes on. ‘ That 
is a long way off from you, is it not? I dare say 
you think I am very old; but I am not.” 

“ No, I do not think you are very old,” she 
says, not knowing exactly what to say, and with 
a vague feeling of happiness she always has 
when with him. 

“T am glad to hear you say that,” he says. 
“Do you know,” rather abruptly, “I am going 
away to-morrow ?”’ 

“No,” she says, with a start. His going away 
had never occurred to her. He is a part of her 
life that she wishes would stand still, 

He sees the start, and iakes courage. 

“You do not even say you are sorry.” 

“I am sorry,” she says, looking down, the 
tears almost in her eyes, 

“ Do you want me to come back ?”’ he asked. 

“ Yes,” rather more brightly. 

“I will come back on one condition,” he says, 
taking her hand, “It is that you will promise to 
be my little wife,” 

At this moment Uncle Pen is heard calling 
Winnie, and she jumps up, trembling violently. 
Cyril will not release her hand. 

“ Shall I come back ?” he asks in a low tone. 

“Yes,” she says, almost inaudibly, He takes 
her in his arms for one instant, and then they 
both go forward to meet Uncle Pen. 

The evening passes like a dream to Winnie 
after that. When Cyril leaves the house, Uncle 
Pen has promised that Winnie shall be his wife in 
October. He demurred at first; but when Cyril 
found out the only objection he could bring for- 
ward, he soon won him over. He objected be- 
cause Winnie is “ only seventeen ” 
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Fic, 1.—ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS 
FOR MARKING. 
Alphabet of fancy letters worked in satin stitch, 
to be used for house linen, handkerchiefs, etc. 


Fic. 2.—WOOL-BAG. 

This bag is intended to hold Berlin wool, 
crewels, silks and floss, etc. It is made of crash, 
and is embroidered with crewels. It is cut in two 
Fig. 2. 








pieces, measuring fifteen inches long and eleven 
inches wide, which are joined together. Eyelet- 
holes are worked round each piece, and woolen 











The top is buttonholed, and is drawn together 
with cord and tassels, The pocket on the outside 
is intended to hold silk. It measures seven 
inches long and four inches wide. It is herring- 
boned round, and is sewn to the bag. It is 
drawn up at the top with cord and tassels. 





Fic. 3.—PINCUSHION. 
Pincushion, in the shape of a muff, made of 


biue velvet, lined with satin; the sides are used 
for sticking the pins in, while one end is ar- 


onl TAY 





ranged to the right size to hold the thimble—the 
cord laced through, and finished with tassels. | other one the needle-case. 
VoL. cill.—24. 
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Fig. 4. 


Fics. 4 AND §.—FLOWER-POT WITH 
COVER, ORNAMENTED WITH 
EMBROIDERY. 

The frame-work of the cover is of bamboo, 


Fig. 5. 








lined with crimson cloth; it is ornamented with 


Irane 7 


a drape of olive-green cloth, one section of 





which is shown in the full-size in Fig. 4; it is 
pinked at the edge; the embroidery is worked in 
chain and long stitches with crimson and two 
shades of olive silk. A tassel of wool ornaments 
the drape between each section. 


= 
> 


Fic. 6.—FRAME FOR PHOTOGRAPH. 
A piece of wood is cut in the shape of a 
horse-shoe, covered with crimson plush. A gilt 
ornament is fastened upon each end, and gilt 
Fig. 6. 








nails ornament the sides, A narrow rim of gilt 
paper encircles the space where the glass is 
placed over the picture. This can easily be 
made at home, and can be made of fancy wood 
and left uncovered if desired. A vine or spray of 
flowers painted in water colors can ornament the 
wood, or it may be left perfectly plain. Many 
ideas for decorating the frame will suggest them- 
selves to the mind of the person doing it; no set 
rules are necessary. 
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Fic. 7.—MOSS PICTURE. 

Moss pictures do not pretend to be works of 
art, but their arrangement affords amusement to 
girls with deft fingers, and develops their taste 
for more important artistic pursuits. Either a 
slight hand-painted sketch in water-colors, a col- 
ored engraving, or photograph, serves as basis of 
the moss picture. The trees and prominent 
plants in the foreground are formed of bits of 
dried moss and lichens, by carefully selecting 
them according to the shape and color of the 
trees they are to represent, and gumming them 
to the proper place. Before commencing work, 
a store of various mosses and lichens ought to 
be collected, arranged on paper, and pressed 
until dry, Suitable sprigs are then selected, and, 
if necessary, shaped with scissors. The effect of 
the picture entirely depends upon the careful ar- 
rangement and the most scrupulous cleanliness 
in gumming. For the reproduction of the soil, 
colored sand can be introduced. We have seen 
very effective panels for screens executed in this 
manner, which lasted a long time, and were 
easily repaired. The mounting for the panel and 
screen could easily be made at home, either plain 
or ornamented by carving done by a hand-saw, 
in light or black wood. 


Fig. 7. 








Fic. 8.—GENTLEMAN’S RIDING CAP 
(JOCKEY SHAPE). 
It can be made of satin, plush, cashmere, or 
linen. The brim is of the same material stretched 


Fig. 8. 





over card. The sections may be embroidered or 


quilted. It is also a good shape to work in 
crochet. This may be done in one piece, or in 
sections. 


” 
bd 





Goop-sizEp round pincushions, suspended by 
a ribbon, either circular or in form of a large 
butterfly, to hang up on the wall,.are useful. It 
is a good plan to put a layer of flannel on one 
side, in which needles, threaded and unthreaded, 
can be kept. 
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‘ASHION 
FASHIONS. 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent application for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, she 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When yoods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as mingte as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, comp¥&xion, and general style of the 
person, on which mach depends in choice, 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ber to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does not 
know. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 





PAPER PATTERNS, 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly-from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, aud the month of the magazine in 
which it is published : 


Lady’s Basque, . . . : 60 cents. 
aa Cloak, P ° . ° ° " 
- Overskirt, ° ° . . go “ 
Underskirt, P . ° . > 
. Undergarments, apiece, ° . os * 

Girl's Dress, e ° e ° ; = 
“ Basque, é ¢ ° ° -.' 
= ~y . . . . ee * 
‘* Apron, . ° s oe 
** Undergarments, apiece, . ° ou ae, 

Boy’s Suit, . - 60 “ 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Traveling dress for lady, made of two 
shades of cloth, brown and écru. The underskirt 
is of the brown kilted ; the polonaise is of the light 
shade, made with a hood lined with the dark shade ; 
cuffs, pockets and belt of the dark. Wrap to wear 
if needed, of the dark. Brown felt bonnet, 
trimmed with the two shades, and feather. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of black satin surah, and 
striped satin surah in Roman colors. ‘The under- 
skirt has a box-plaited ruffle around the edge, with 
a narrower ruffle of the striped surah below it; 
pointed basque; the basque, overskirt, ruffle, and 
sleeves, are all trimmed with lace. Sash of the full 
width of the surah tied down on the dress. Black 
velvet hat trimmed with feathers, and a rosette of 
the surah, 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of pink china crape; the 
front is formed of lengthwise and crosswise puffs, 
with narrow ruffles edging the skirt, with a quilling 
of lace above. Short polonaise in front, trimmed 
with lace, and coming down to form a long train in 
the back, looped up with bouquets of flowers; 


square neck, elbow sleeves with puffs at the top. 








Fig. 4.—Bride’s dress, made of satin surah; the 
front is formed of narrow ruffles, with a fringe of 
flowers and leaves between. The train and sides 
of the dress are embroidered with seed pearls; the 
basque bodice and sleeves also. The sides of the 
dress skirt are edged with lace, Veil of illusion 
with half wreath. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of gendarme green silk, 
made with a polonaise looped in the back, trimmed 
with lace and wide ribbon bows. The neck is 
finished by a deep collar of silk, edged with a quill- 
ing of lace. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of five years, made of 
brown camel's hair, trimmed with plaid. The 
underskirt is kilted with alternate kilts of plaid and 
plain material; polonaise with sash, cuffs and col- 
lar of plaid. Brown felt hat, trimmed to corre- 


pond, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of walking 
dress of black satin and satin surah. The skirt is 
of the surah kilted, trimmed around the edge with 
two shirred puffs and a narrow plaited ruffle; two 
plaited scarfs of satin cross the front breadth, the 
upper part of which above the scarf is shirred. The 
back has a drapery of satin. Basque bodice cut 
very short in front, with the neck cut out in a circle 
filled in with plaited satin ribbon bow in back. 
Black straw bonnet trimmed with Spanish lace, and 
variegated roses, Parasol of black satin, with bor- 
der of cardinal. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of dress for 
child of six years, made of cream-color cashmere. 
It is cut princess, with a kilting around the skirt, 
and a shirred piece up the front and around the 
neck ; above the kilting on the skirt are two sashes 
of pale blue silk fastened by bows in the back; 
blue ribbon bows also trim it up the front and on 
the sleeves. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Front and back view of dress for 
girl of seven years, made of blue albatross ; it is in 
the princess form, trimmed with three narrow ruf- 
fles edged with lace. It is cut square in the neck, 
with a chemisette of lace insertion inside. Broad 
sash of surah fastened with a buckle. 

Fig. 7.—Walking dress for lady, made of plain 
and plaid wool goods, of shades of gray. The un- 
derskirt is of the plain goods, and is made of shirred 
puffs trimmed upon the edge with a plaited ruffle. 
The overdress is of the plaid pointed in front, bouf- 
fant in the back, trimmed with fringe. Pointed 
basque of the plain goods, with a fichu of the plaid 
trimmed with fringe. Coat sleeves, gauntlet gloves. 
Bonnet of gray plush trimmed with satin ribbon 
and feathers, 

Fig. 8.—Carriage dress for lady, made of garnet 
surah satin and damassé velvet of the same shade. 
The front of the skirt is made of the plain shirred, 
with pointed bands of the velvet trimming it. The 
back drapery is of the velvet, the edge of the under- 
skirt being trimmed with narrow plaitings. Basque 
bodice cut pointed in front, with revers of satin. 
Bonnet of satin, the same shade as dress, trimmed 
with berries and lace, 
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Fig. 9.—The Margot fichu, made of lilac satin 
merveilleux surrounded with Malines lace, with 
long tied ends of lilac satin ribbon, Crépe lisse 
trims the opening at the neck. 

Fig. 10,—Large collar, made of muslin trimmed 
with lace, with a hood of muslin, lace, and ribbon 
bows on the back. 

Fig. 11.—Lady's chemise, made tightly gored ex- 
cept for the slight fullness in front; it is trimmed 
with an insertion band. 

Fig. 12.—Mantle of black satin, made very long, 
trimmed with beaded lace; the upper part is made 
like a separate mantle trimmed to correspond, 
shirred in the back and on the shoulders. Bonnet 
of black lace trimmed with satin, jet and flowers. 

Fig. 13.—Lace pin, made of gold in the shape of 
a fishing rod, with fish in colored enamel, 

Fig. 14.—Walking costume. The dress is of 
coffee-colored silk, the underskirt trimmed with a 
box-plaiting, the overskirt plain. Cloak of figured 
silk, trimmed with rich lace and beaded passemen- 
terie ; plastron of shirred satin, terminated by long 
loops. Black velvet and satin bonnet, trimmed 
with jetted lace and pale pink aigrette. 

Fig. 15.—Walking costume; dress of seal brown 
silk, trimmed around the lower skirt with narrow 
plaitings. Mother Hubbard cloak trimmed with 
lace, loops of beads, and ribbon bows. Hat of 
silk the color of dress, lined with shirred satin and 
trimmed with the same, 

Fig. 16.—Walking costume for little girls of 
seven years of age. Paletot of cream cashmere 
striped with blue; cape and sleeves confined by 
shirrings; the back is drawn in the same manner, 
Sash of wide blue ribbon passed through side slits 
of the material and tied in a bow behind, Felt 
hat of cream color, trimmed with a blue and white 
striped scarf, and rosette of satin and lace. 

Fig. 17.—Hat turned up at one side made of 
cream color felt, faced with garnet velvet, trimmed 
with garnet velvet, and white and garnet feathers, 

Fig 18.—The Isabelle hat. This is large, and is 
made of black velvet. The trimming consists of 
black Spanish lace and feathers. A large steel 
buckle fastens down the lace bow at the side. 

Fig. 19.—Bonnet made of myrtle green striped 
plush, trimmed with satin ribbon and shaded roses. 

Fig. 20.—Bonnet of navy blue satin, trimmed 
with velvet, feathers, and a few gay colored 
flowers, strings of surah. 

Fig. 21.—Walking dress of myrtle green cloth 
of a light quality. The skirt is kilted; the polo- 
naise open down the front, looped up high on the 
left side, and fastened by a bow of ribbon, a double 
row of buttons down the front. Cape gathered at 
the neck. and also fastened by a bow of ribbon. 
Hat of velvet of the same shade as dress, trimmed 
with feathers. 

Fig. 22.—Paletot with triple cape, for little girl of 
nine years of age. The paletot is of fine fawn-col- 
ored diagonal cloth, machine-stitched at the edges. 

Fig. 23.—Ulster for little girl of eight years, 
made of gray tweed, with gathered satin collar, 
cuffs and pocket, 

Fig. 24.—Skirt of black silk dress for lady. 
The edge is trimmed with a plaited ruffle, above 





which is a box-plaited one, and loops of ribbon, 
another box-plaiting, and a deep piece of shirring; 
then more ribbon loops, another box-plaiting, and 
a deep shirring. The overskirt does not extend to 
the front ; there is a trimming of silk on the sides. 

Fig. 25.—Suit for boy of ten years, made of 
striped cheviot with jacket and short pants. Hat 
of felt. 

Fig. 26.—Suit for boy of eight years, made of 
plum color cloth, short trousers, and long coat 
trimmed with braid and bottons, 

Fig. 27.—Suit for boy of nine years, made of 
navy blue flannel, with short pants and pleated 
blouse. Hat of felt, the color of suit. 

Fig. 28.—Suit for girl of five years, made of beige 
color camel's hair, tightly gored, trimmed with 
plaits down the front, and pieces over the skirt, 
fastened by brown cord and tassels, Hat of felt of 
the same shade, trimmed with brown velvet and 
pompons. 

Fig. 29.—Suit for girl of eight years, made of 
blue serge, with pin stripes of red over it. The 
dress is gored with akilting on the skirt, with a sash 
above it of cardinal ribbon tied in the back. A 
shirred piece trims both the front and back of dress, 
Felt hat trimmed with the two colors. 

Fig. 30.—Dress for child of seven years, made of 
garnet cashmere; the underskirt is trimmed with 
three narrow box-plaited ruffles, with a deep one 
side plaited above it and a surah sash above this. 
Jacket bodice cut square in front, coat-tails in the 
back, collar of silk fastened by a ribbon bow, Hat 
of gold and garnet velvet, trimmed with flowers and 
satin, 

Fig. 31.—Dress for child of three years, made of 
white pique, trimmed with flounces of Hamburg 
embroidery, ribbon sash and bow. Itis cut square 
in the neck, short sleeves. Hat of white felt, 
trimmed with satin and feathers, 

The diagram pattern is for a princess walking 
dress for girl of eight years ; this pattern will make 
up as a pretty walking dress for the autumn of 
some woolen fabric. The pattern consists of six 
pieces, half of front, half of back, plaiting for back, 
side piece, sleeve and cape. 





CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 

The cool days of the early autumn have brought 
out the goods intended for the season in profusion, 
and it is a difficult task to know where to make a 
choice among the brilliant array laid out for inspec- 
tion. Percales and French chintzes come first ; 
they are shown in all the dark rich colors that have 
now become a necessity. Many of these are in 
the plain goods, while those with gay colored fig- 
ures and flowers over grounds are usually pur- 
chased to make up with them, the two goods being 
used together in a costume, The ever-popular and 
serviceable cashmeres are shown in all the varied 
shades of seal-brown, myrtle-green, bronze, blue, 
etc., and make a quiet and serviceable dress, and 
one that is useful for any purpose, Cloth costumes 
promise to be more popular than they were last 
season, if that is possible ; the heavy ladies’ cloth is* 
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the most desirable, but many persons intend using 
the light woolen cloths, or rather we should say 
flannels, that are so much less expensive. The 
numerous wool goods shown are beautiful alike in 
texture and color. There are not as many damassé 
goods as last season, but they are by no means out 
of style; the most brilliant coloring is shown, so 
that we are not yet to return to simplicity in dress. 
Dresses made of cloth are usually tailor-made; 
they are most fashionable, and the beauty of these 
dresses lies in their fine fit and simple style, and 
their distinctive feature this season is the absence 
of alltrimming. The basque is as trim and shapely 
as that of a riding habit, which it very much re- 
sembles, as the square postilion back, very narrow, 
and very flatly pleated, is seen on many of the 
dark cloths, especially those that are blue, green, 
or black. The fronts are single-breasted, sloped 
away below the waist line, and short on the hips; 
or, if more becoming to the figure, the basque is 
perfectly round, that is, not shortened on the hips; 
and this basque may be pleated behind, but is more 
usually open up the two seams between the back 
and side forms; or may have a row of buttons 
down each of these seams, and be left open only 
in the middle seam, A standing English collar 
of the cloth finishes the neck, and the sleeves are 
the plainest coat shape, The buttons are bullet- 
shaped, or flat with eyes in the centre, or else in 
long olive shape. If the wearer insists upon some 
trimming, three frogs of passementerie may be 
across the front; or else braid a third of an inch 
wide is put on in military bands with trefoil curls 
at each end; this will rival fur bands for the cloth 
costumes of the coming winter. The lower skirts 
of such suits have a deep pleating, either in nar- 
rowly folded kilt pleats, or else wide double box 
pieating; but for persons who dislike a heavy skirt 
this may be omitted, and several rows of machine 
stitching finish the skirt. The overskirt has always 
an apron; but this may be very long, and pointed 
towards one side, with the sides quite separate from 
the pointed back drapery, and most of the pleating 
be massed high on the left hip; or else it may be a 
round apron wrinkled straight across the front, 
heavily stitched, and draped short to disclose two 
straight stitched pieces that are sewed on across 
the front and side gores. With the suit just de- 
scribed, a foundation skirt of inexpensive silk may 
sometimes be used to lighten the weight of the 
dress, but this silk must be entirely concealed by 
the wool stuff; nor must there be any trimming of 
satin, or any combination of two kinds of goods, 
as it is de rigueur that this suit be entirely of one 
piece of cloth, just as it is with the suits worn by 
gentlemen, 

So far nearly all the most dressy visites and 
mantles are quite loose ones, and are made of 
cashmere, surah and satin, elaborately trimmed 
with jet, passementerie and lace. Tight-fitting 
jackets are worn by young ladies, of colored cloth. 
‘They are usually worn with black dresses, Mother 
Hubbard capes are jaunty and pretty worn around 
the shoulders, where much is not required, and are 
usually made of the material of the dress, Worth 


has also decreed that small mantles of silk velvet 





are to be fashionable. One from this celebrated 
modiste is made of dark green velvet lined with 
pale pink brocaded silk; the trimming consists of 
white Valenciennes lace put in in thick pleats, half 
veiled over with narrow black lace; the shoulder 
seam is edged with the same narrow black lace. 
This wrap is only suitable for a carriage; not to be 
worn when promenading. 

Very fine cambric collars edged with lace, and 
small white or unbleached batiste fichus, form the 
indispens:’ie adjuncts to home toilets; cuffs to 
match are turned back over the sleeves; the large 
collar either open or quite round, fastened with a 
flowing bow of ribbon, is worn with woolen fabrics 
trimmed with the same or silk. This collar is very 
much like those worn by children; it is sometimes 
trimmed with a handsome embroidery instead of 
lace. An old material, watered silk, has again come 
into favor, and is used for jackets and trimmings; 
and, as a hint to the economical, we may mention 
that a dyed silk watered is not nearly as easy de- 
tected as one dyed plain. 

Mother Hubbard costumes are more than ever 
the rage for little children, and very pretty our lit- 
tle ones look in these quaint and picturesque 
costumes, which do not ape Paris fashions, but 
seem especially invented for children. It is imma- 
terial of what they are made; but the cloak must 
be of a woolen material, and must be lined for the 
autumn, The cloak is as long as the dress, and is 
gathered on to a shoulder piece; the gathers com- 
pletely covering this piece. The cloak is the 
same length all around; it is sometimes gathered 
into the waist both back and front, whilst others 
fall perfectly straight from the shoulders, A rib- 
bon, however, is then fastened under each arm, and 
is tied at the back of the waist in a large bow with 
ends. A large frill or ruffle is placed around the 
neck, and a bow with ends fastens the front of the 
cloak at the throat. There are sleeves to the cloak, 
which are gathered in at the wrists with a ruffle and 
bow of ribbon; some are also gathered in at the 
shoulders like bishop sleeves, The dresses are made 
almost in the same way as the cloaks, that is, witha 
deep shoulder piece, covered with gathers, to which 
is gathered in the whole of the dress as if it were a 
blouse. The gathers, however, do not go all round 
the shoulders, but form clusters at the back and in 
front; they are fastened at the back. Sashes may 
be worn around the waist; but as many are worn 
without sashes as with. Poke bonnets are indis- 
pensable with these dresses; their only trimming 
consists of ribbon loops at the top, and strings to 
tie the bonnet under the chin; a cap-like face-trim- 
ming of pleated lace is sometimes placed under the 
brim. Some bend over the forehead and shade the 
eyes, whilst others are as high as cap-tops. Some- 
times a bayadére scarf is tied around the crown in- 
stead of the loops of ribbon at the top; wh-st very 
dressy pokes are trimmed with feathers. Besides 
the Mother Hubbard costumes, there are dresses 
made in the princess style; and a long box-pleated 
blouse is also worn with a leather belt, Sashes for 
children are made of shaded surah piece-satin, or 
of very wide shaded ribbon; they may be tied in 
the back or on one side. Children’s ulsters have a 
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shoulder cape, are pleated back and front, and are 
worn with a belt around the waist. The favorite 
costume for little boys still retmains the sailor suit ; 
this is at all times both pretty and useful. 

The fashionable breastpin of the moment takes 
the place of a bona-fide pin, and may be like the 
long scarf-pins worn by gentlemen, with merely a 
ball-head, or else there is a separate pin at the back 
like that on an ordinary brooch; the latter has the 
advantage of showing all the pin, which cannot be 
done when the scarf pin is used, though it is the 
caprice of the moment to thrust the scarf pin so 
slightly in the lace or muslin at the throat that the 
greater portion of it isseen. Some of the prettiest 
brooches are a gold pin three inches long, with a 
pearl head, while resting on the centre of the slen- 
der pin are two diamonds, or else a sapphire with a 
ruby, or perhaps two opals or two colored pearls ; 
sometimes a jeweled bee, a butterfly, or a great 
spider, is poised on the long pin, and sometimes 
there is a flower of colored stones or enamel, Less 
expensive brooches are of red gold, made to repre- 
sent a long letter, the initial of the wearer's name, 
ascript capital of slender gold lines. Scarf pins, 
with ball-heads like those used by gentlemen, are 
chosen by ladies to pin fichus and handkerchiefs, 
Some of these have a ball of cream-white enamel 
dotted with colors, others have a tiny turquoise 
set in; or else a cat’s eye, or perhaps a ruby, a sap- 
phire, and a diamond, are set in star shape. Fans, 
spiders, butterflies, and daisies are also favorite 
heads for such pins. A number of pins of medium 
size are also used for fastening back the loops of 
mull or lace neck-ties, or to fasten the ends ofa 
neckerchief, as well as to confine it at the throat. 
The most popular pins of this kind are of sterling 
silver, with round or pear-shaped heads, and there 
are also larger scarf pins of silver, with hanging 
chain and pendent pieces. 





HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD. 

As the taste for floral decoration has so rapidly 
increased in the past few years, and as this is not 
more apparent in any decoration than in that of 
dinner tables, we feel that the description of some 
which have been noticed with particular admiration 
may be of interest, and may prove suggestive to 
those anxious to carry out similar decorations. 
In many houses where flowers are much con- 
sidered, it is no longer customary to have the des- 
sert on the table; the place of the dessert dishes is 
taken by flower vases, and fruit and confectionery 
are handed around. The fashion of having a 
piece of colored satin or velvet in the centre of the 
table produces an excellent effect. We lately saw 
a round table intended to seat twelve persons, of 
which the centre was a piece of peacock blue 
velvet, round the edge of which was a border of 
Marechal Neil roses laid on the velvet, the short 
stalks buried in damp moss concealed by fern and 
lycopodium, In the centre was a small bowl of 
old silver filled with the same roses and maiden- 
hair ferns, and on the velvet were some quaint 
ornaments of old silver, Another long table 
was recently decorated with a perfect bank of 





flowers. In the centre was a line of pots of pelar- 
goniums of beautiful shades, forming the apex of 
the ridge, and sloping from them on each side to a 
silver rail; immediately in front of the plates was a 
bank of lycopodium, in which roses, orchids and 
other flowers were so arranged as to seem as if 
growing through it. The effect was excellent. 
Another long table had the whole cloth covered 
with branches and rose leavos, through, which 
crimson, blush and yellow roses appeared; the 
roses were placed in tiny glasses, which were 
hidden by the branches of leaves. The troughs 
used for decoration are sttll used, and are always 
pretty. Along table had an edging close to the 
plates of a trough filled with ferns, white roses, 
corn-flowers, white pinks, and the yellow alamenda, 
with every here and there a bloom of the coral 
antirrhinum, Before each guest was a small 
recessed semi-circle, in which stood a small glass, 
with a rose with fern for the ladies, and a jardenia 
for the gentlemen. In the centre was a large 
basket, in the middle of which were arums rising 
from a ring of white lilies and coral antirrhinum, 
and a profusion of maidenhair. At each end of 
the table were baske.s of variegated roses. A 
pretty table had as a centre a large sheet of look- 
ing-glass, the table being long and narrow; the 
glass was edged with grass, and water-lily leaves 
lying on the table cloth, and on the glass itself 
water-lilies, with their leaves, were placed irregu- 
larly, as if growing. To effect this satisfactorily, 
the Stalk must be cut off close into the flower, that 
it may lie quite flat. Another pretty table had as a 
centre a large bowl of old china filled with rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas. The rest of the table was 
almost covered with small glasses, very low, each 
one containing one head of rhododendron. 

There are several points to be observed in dec- 
orating a table : one is, not to use too many power- 
fully scented flowers—many persons suffer severely 
from strong scents, and in a dining-room the com- 
bination of heavily perfumed flowers and the odor 
of the various viands is apt to be particularly over- 
powering; for this reason persons decorating can- 
not exercise too much consideration. ‘Two other 
points to be remembered, are to use enough green, 
and not to place the flowers too formally. As far 
as is possible, every flower should have its own 
leaves. A Marechal Neil rose has a totally different 
leaf from, for instance, a Souvenir de Malmaison, 
and each looks infinitely better with its own 
There must, however, always be more green than 
is afforded by the leaves attached to the flowers 
themselves. Fern always looks well, and harmon- 
izes with everything ; and, when it is not attainable, 
the leaves of azalea or spirea are extremely useful. 
Common field grasses, when in season, can also be 
used with great advantage, and, as a background, 
some pieces of box will often be found extremely 
useful. In placing flowers in troughs, it will be 
found very convenient to use damp sand instead of 
water, as the flowers remain exactly in the position 
in which they are placed ; and, as they do not lean 
against each other, fewer of them are required. 
Of course, in large cities the decoration is almost 
always carried out by professional persons, and in 
large country houses by the gardener; but in many 
small households the lady of the house or her 
daughters undertake the floral arrangements, and 
to such we hope these remarks may prove of some 
assistance, FASHION, 
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RECIPES. 


STUFFED VEAL, 

Ingredients,—Shoulder of veal, 

Bread crumbs, 

Summer savory, 

Pepper, salt, 

Butter, 

Egg. 
Remove the bone from the veal, and fill with a 
dressing made of the bread crumbs, summer savory, 
pepper, salt, and butter size of an egg; moisten 
with egg; rub the meat well with butter, and roast 
slowly till thoroughly cooked. If any of the meat 
is left from the meal, mince it nicely, adding more 
butter, or a little of the gravy; serve it on toast for 
breakfast or lunch, or make it in balls, and fry as 
veal croquettes. 


POTTED CHICKEN, 


/ngredients,—Cold roast chicken, 

Two slices of ham, 

Quarter pound of butter, 

Salt and pepper. 
Cut off all the meat of the chicken, and, with the 
cold ham, chop.it pretty fine; add the butter, pep- 
per and salt; now pound this all te a paste, put it 
in a jam-pot, and cover closely; this will keep ina 
cool place ten days, and is a nice relish when 
traveling. 

CHOCOLATE PUDDING, 
Ingredients,—One quart of milk, 

Five eggs, 

Sugar, 

Chocolate, 
Make a nice custard of the milk, eggs and sugar, 
and just before taking it from the fire stir in enough 
grated chocolate to color and flavor it; pour it 
into cups to cool, and just before serving turn 
them out and serve with cream; sweetened and 
flavored with vanilla, 


POUND CAKE, 

/ngredients,—Oné pound of butter, 

One pound of sifted sugar, 

Half a nutmeg (grated), 

A little mace and cinnamon mixed, 

One pound of flour, 

Nine eggs, 
Beat the butter and sugar to a cream; add the eggs 
beaten till light, and stir in the flour very gradu- 
ally. Add seasoning, and beat the mixture with a 
wooden spoon till well mixed, Bake one hour in 
a quick oven, 

MEAT JELLY, 

Ingredients.—One calf's foot, 

One pound of veal, 

Four pints of water, 

Pepper and salt, 

Nutmeg. 
Put the foot and the meat in the water and boil 
fully five hours, When the water is reduced one- 
third strain it. Add the seasoning just as it is done. 
This is very nice for invalids, being quite nutritious 
and delicate, and it keeps well. 





COCOANUT CAKE. 

Ingredients.—One cup of flour, ‘ 

One cup of sugar, 

Half teaspoonful of cream tartar, 

One-fourth teaspoonful of soda, 

Tablespconful of boiling water, 

Three eggs. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs. stir in the sugar, then 
add the whites beaten to a froth, then the flour with 
cream tartar mixed in it, then the soda dissolved in 
the boiling water; bake in Washington pie-pans in 
a quick oven; make the icing of the whites of two 
eggs and six heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar; 
spread the icing on a cake, then the grated cocoa- 
nut, then icing and another cake, till you have it 
as thick as you wish; have icing on top; if you use 
prepared cocoanut it must be soaked in milk a 
short time first. 


CHOCOLATE ECLAIRS, 
Ingredients. —Four ounces of flour, 

Half teaspoonful of baking powder, 

Four eggs, 

Six ounces of sugar, 

Two ounces of chocolate, 

Small pinch of salt, 
Mix well together the flour, baking powder, and 
salt ; separate the eggs, beat the yolks, and add the 
sugar; then add the whites well beaten, and the 
flour a little at a time; put a sheet of paper well 
buttered in a baking pan and drop your cake in 
narrow oblong forms on it, and bake a light brown; 
grate the chocolate, add four ounces of fine sugar, 
moisten with a little cold water, mix smooth, set it 
in a basin of hot water on the fire, let it boil till it 
candies; while hot put between two of the cakes, 
and again on top. 


PLAIN BOILED PUDDING, 

Ingredients. —One quart of milk, 

Five eggs, 

Flour, 

Salt. 
Add to the milk the well-beaten yolks of the eggs, 
a pinch of salt, and flour enough to make a batter 
as for griddle-cakes ; have your pudding-bag smaller 
at the bottom than the top; dip it in hot water, 
sprinkle the inside with flour, pour in your batter, 
and tie it tightly; boil three quarters of an hour; 
can add fruit if preferred; serve with a nice hot 
sauce, 


RICE CAKES, 


Ingredients.— Boiled rice, 
Eggs, 
Indian meal. 


Boil the rice till tender, and while warm form it 
in cakes or balls; dip them in beaten egg, and roil 
them in Indian meal till well coated, then fry them 
in lard, which is better for this purpose than butter; 
serve them with sauce, or cream and sugar. They 


can be used plain as a vegetable, and served with 
| roast beef, 
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CHOCOLATE CAKE, 


dngredients.—Two cups of sugar, 

One cup of butter, 

One cup of milk, 

Three and a half cups of flour, 

Five eggs, 

Two teaspoonsfuls of baking powder. 
Cream the butter and sugar; add the yolks of five 
eggs, and whites of two; then milk, baking powder, 
and flour. Bake in Washington pie-pdns. For 
filling take the whites of three eggs, one and a half 
cups of powdered sugar, three tablespoonfuls of 
grated chocolate, and a teaspoonful of extract 
of vanilla, Mix this well together, and when the 
cake is cool spread a layer between each cake, and 
on the top quite thick, 


TOMATO PRESERVE, 
lngredients.—Tomatoes, 

Sugar, 

Lemon, 

Ginger. 
Pour boiling water on the tomatoes to remove the 
skins; to each pound of tomatoes add a pound of 
white sugar and some slices of lemon, taking out 
the seeds; take a cup of ginger, tie it in a bag 
loosely, boil it in half a pint of water ; put the water 
in the preserve, and boil the whole three hours; 
skim off the froth as it rises. Cloves can be used 
instead of ginger, if preferred, using judgment as to 
quantity. When cool it is ready for use, 


PICKLED PEARS. 

Ingredients.— Eight pounds of pears, 

Two quarts of vinegar, 

Three pounds of sugar, 

One ounce of cloves. 
Select ripe, but not mellow pears ; boil them whole 
with the skins on, in the vinegar and sugar, till they 
are qute tender, then add the cloves, and just give 
them one boil, 

SPICE PUDDING. 

Ingredients,—Three and a half cups of flour, 

One cup of molasses, 

One cup of milk, 

Half cup of butter, 

Teaspoonful of cloves, 

Teaspooonful of cinnamon, 

Nutmeg, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

One and a half cups of raisins, 
Melt butter and molasses together; add milk, with 
soda in it; then flour, fruit, and spices; steam three 
hours; serve with hot sauce, 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES, 
ingredients,—Cold chicken, 

Bread crumbs, 

Eggs, 
i Salt and pepper, 

Butter. 
Cut the chicken very fine, and add one-third as 
much bread crumbs or mashed potatoes as you 
have chicken; mix together, and to every cupful 
add a well-beaten egg; if this is too dry to make 
into balls, add a little gravy or melted butter; 
make into balls, dip in egg, roll them in powdered 
cracker, and fry in hot fat. A little fine-chopped 
ham improves the flavor of these croquettes, 





PHILADELPHIA PIE, 


lagredients.—Three apples, 

‘Two lemons, 

Three eggs, 

Cup of milk, 

Sugar, 
Grate the apples and the rinds of the lemons; add 
the juice ; beat the yolks of the eggs and stir in; 
then sweeten to taste. Beat to a froth the whites 
of the eggs, add some of the lemon juice, and 
sugar to make a frosting. Bake in rich puff paste, 
and when cool spread the frosting on top. This 
rule is sufficient to fill three moderate-sized pies, 


MEAT OMELET. 


ingredients,—Three pounds of beef or veal, 

Coffee cup of cracker crumbs, 

Two coffee cups of milk, 

Two eggs, 

Tablespoonful of butter, 

Teaspoonful pepper and sage, 

Tablespoonful of salt. 
Chop the cooked meat fine; add the cracker 
crumbs, then the eggs well-beaten, butter, spices, 
and salt ; add milk enough to make it quite thin, 
Bake in a pan two hours in a hot oven; eaten hot 
or cold, 


SCOTCH FRUIT CAKE, 


Ingredients.—Half pound of butter, 

Half pound of sugar, 

Half pound of flour, 

Half cup of cream, 

Six eggs, 

Half pound of raisins, 

Half pound of currants, 

Half pound of citron, 

Spice. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a cream; add the 
volks of three eggs, and the whites of six; then 
cream or milk, nearly a cupful; then the fruit—cut 
citron in narrow strips; spice to taste, and lastly 
flour. For fear this may not be light, it is well to 
dissolve a little soda in the cream, Bakein a quick 
oven, 


APPLE CUSTARD. 


Ingredients.—Six tart apples, 

Half teacup of water, 

Four spoonsful of sugar, 

Three pints of milk, 

Eight eggs. 
Pare and core the apples, cook them in the water 
till tender, but do not let them break, put them in 
the pudding dish and sprinkle sugar over them ; then 
make a custard of the milk, sugar, and well-beaten 
eggs ; flavor to taste ; pour this over the apples, and 
bake in a moderate oven about half an hour, 


PICKLED WALNUTS, 
Ingredients.—W alnuts, vinegar, 

Cloves, salt, horse-radish, 

Mustard seed, 
Gather the walnuts when green and soft; prick 
each one with a fork. Boil four pounds of salt to 
one gallon of water; strain it. Put the walnuts in 
a stone jar, and pour this brine over them, boiling 
hot; let them stand in the sun three days; drain 
off the brine. Boil as much cider vinegar as will 
cover them, and to each gallon add half an ounce 
of cloves, three ounces horse-radish, half an ounce 
of mustard seed, Boil all together and turn boil- 
ing hot over the walnuts, Cover tightly. 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DUMB-BELL. 

The words of which the following figure is com- 
posed all begin and end with the same letter. The 
short words each contain four letters, while the 
long words consists of ten letters, 


+ . 

+: F + F 
+ + + sy 
+ REE EEE EE FE + 
+ + + 

+ + + + 

+ + 


1. Accity in Pennsylvania. 2. A city in Italy. 3. 
A town in Africa. 4. A town of upper Egypt. 5. 
A lake in Ireland. 6, A lake in the United States. 
7. Ariverin France. 8. Ariverin Germany, The 
longest word expresses the name of a town in the 
State of Kentucky. 


A LATTICE PUZZLE, 
The stars in the accompanying figure represent 
the letters which compose words. 


+ + sy a + 
ee er 
Oe ee ee ee 
ee ee 
er eee 


The first line reading sideways, and also the first 
line reading downwards, express the name of an 
animal common in Africa, The second lines mean 
having the same value. The third lines express a 
word meaning injured by fire. The fourth lines 
represent a cooking apparatus. The lower trans- 
verse line and the last line downwards spell a word 
meaning to change, 


A LITERAL CONSTRUCTION. 

The triangle is composed of stars which repre- 
sent letters. The first letter remains the same in 
every line, and by addition is constructed upon it 
those which follow. 


+t + oF +t 
tt ET, 
ee ie 
+t 


+ 


ial of a name usually 


=> 


The first letter is the ini 
applied to a parent. 

The second line gives a name often applied to 
that parent. 

The third gives a utensil which is frequently used 
by a parent. 

The fourth is what both parents and children 
often do on a warm day. 


The fifth gives a garment used by a parent. 


ne 





CHARADE, 
No. 1. 


My first is a part of the human race, 

My second should mount above the face, 
My third is objected to by ladies, 

Entire I'm an island abounding in babies. 


CHARADE., 
No. 2. 


A mountain in the Scriptures named, 
My first you will declare ; 

My second ever cries aloud, 
My third sees everywhere. 

The solemn seer my whole surveys 
To give us all a scare, 


A MELANGE, 
aaa Cc dd eeeeeee f hhhbh ii k 1 nnn orss tttt 
www. 
Read aright, the above letters will present a 
famous poetic description of the present season. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN. 


Sunrise in June. 

An unlucky man, and what he often lacks, 

A wild frolic, and a horseman’s weapon, 

A much-loved name, and what a miser loves best. 

Very particular, and what all active, healthy 
people did this morning. 

An emblem of hospitality and a popular German 
wine, 

Avery useful quadruped and an infant’s garment. 

A vessel, to go wrong, and a common utensil. 


TRANSFORMATION. 


‘Take a word of seven letters describing a place 
where very hard work is performed. Remove the 
end and find that which helps others to work. Re- 
move both ends and finda worker. Take away 
the last three letters and the remainder can only be 
met by hard work. 


WORD SQUARES. 
No. 1. 
. Aspecies of entrance. 
A man’s name mentioned in the Scriptures. 
The name of a famous patriot. 
. The plural of a measure used for cloth. 


No. 2. 


. A very low form of life. 
. A heavy cord, 

. Not beneath. 

4. To change the direction. 


RIDDLE. 

My first causes progress. My second stops pro- 
gress, and is a special obstacle to my first and my 
third. My third and last may be a peaceful amuse- 
ment that helps progress, or a bloody quarrel that 
postpones it, The whole isa useful instrument that 
assists the progress of industry both in town and 
country. 
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GAMES. 
THE BANDIT’S BOOTY. 

The chief of the outlaws in this game may be 
personated by either sex, as the position can be held 
by a bandit’s bride, or even by a gypsy queen, if 
that romantic title is preferred. The Leader, who 
must be fully acquainted with the details of the 
game, should be seated on a throne, assuming an 
air of dignified severity, together with a sword or 
sceptre, The first act of power is to select from the 
company a Captive, who kneels at the feet of the 
Chieftain. In succession each of the remaining 
members of the company are then ordered forward 
by the bandit chief, and the dramatic interest is 
heightened by addressing him by some melo-dra- 
matic name; thus the familiar Bob may become 
Count Robert, and Charley be transmuted to Don 
Carlos. If when ordered to advance the person 
instantly obeys, a penalty is exacted, as he must in- 
variably first bow deferentially and then ask: ‘‘ Is 
it permitted that I obey?’ The chief then gra- 
ciously responds: ‘‘It is permitted.’’ When this 
formula is completed the follower kneels, and re- 
ceives the next majestic order: ‘‘ Remove from 
that abject captive his ring, (glove, bracelet, or any 
other article specified,) as our august share of the 
booty.” 

The follower must reply as before, and await 
further permission. If this is done correctly the 
article is removed from the captive and stored away 
upon a table as treasure. Simple as the game ap- 
pears, the blunders are generally very numerous, 
and the captive is comparatively safe from spolia- 
tion, while the bandit comrades become impover- 
ished in forfeits, It is but fair that the first captive 
should act as chieftain at the next turn, if willing 
to accept the rank, which should be maintained with 
some dramatic extravagance in manner, speech and 
costume, 


THE LUCKY THIRD. 


This game can be readily adapted to both large 
and small companies, and will be found entertain- 
ing to old and young, as furnishing a frolic in which 
all can participate. The simple rules of the game 
should be fully explained to the company before- 
hand, and the first actor should then volunteer for 
the office or be chosen by some of the various 
methods popularly used for that purpose. ‘This 
person is to assume to be excessively deaf, and ex- 
aggerate his demonstrations of his failing. The 
company, seated in a circle around him, must then 
in succession each propose any act to him or offer 
him any rudeness or absurdity. These offers should 
pass round the circle rapidly, the intention being 
that the first two offers shall always be pleasant, he 
being supposed to be deaf. The third is to be un- 
pleasant, as he recovers his hearing always for the 
third. The players are very apt to get confused in 
preserving this order, and when the third or audible 
proposal is agreeable, the deaf man, if quick enough 
to avail himself of the opportunity can exclaim: 
“TI hear and I heed too!"" He can then exchange 
places with the blunderer. In case the third pro- 
posal is displeasing the deafman must exclaim: 
‘*T hear but I do not heed!” and the play continues 
until he avails himself of a better chance. If the 
deaf man does not notice a favorable opportunity 
he must lose it and continue, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN SEPTEMBER 


NUMBER. 


Answer to a Godey Kite. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed, 





OUR STEEL PLATE 

How many hearts have been touched by Dickens’ 
matchless description of the meeting in the old 
garret between Doctor Manette and his daughter, 
in his *‘ Tale of Two Cities;"" of the old man's 
struggle in the mental fog which long years of 
isolation and misery had caused to fall upon him— 
how light, and reason, and memory gradually 
swept in upon him as the voice of his daughter 
fell upon his ear, and how the pent-up floods gave 
vent in tears as he realized once more that he 
lived and was free. Our artist has pictured the 
scene so faithfully that we can almost imagine our- 
selves looking upon the reality, 

Horsford's /.cid Phosphate makes a delicious 
drink, Dr, M. H. Henry, the widely-known and 
eminent family physician of New York, says: 
“ Horsford's Acid Phosphate possesses claims as a 
beverage beyond anything I know of in the form 
of medicine, and in nervous diseases I know of no 
preparation to equal it,” 





The tenth novelette is given in this number, and 
is from the pen of the gifted Clara F, Guernsey, 
whose name is familiar to our readers. As a study 
of character, ‘On the Other Side"’ will rank high, 
and we are sure will furnish a fund of entertain- 
ment to our readers, 





Our mammoth colored fashion plate this month 
gives more than its usual good variety of ladies’ 
costumes, while those of our fair readers who are 
contemplating matrimony will find an exquisite 
bridal toilet to aid them in their preparations, In 
the fashion department we give a great variety of 
costumes, wraps, and bonnets, for both ladies and 
children, suitable for the autumn, 

In the work department the beautiful alphabet 
for marking cannot fail to please, and although this 
is given complete, no falling off in our usual variety 
of ornamental work is shown, 

The diagram pattern is for a princess walking 
dress for little girl, and will be found useful to fond 
mammas who are preparing autumn wardrobes for 
their little ones, 


OUR CLUB RATES, 

The LADY's Book this year possesses a peculiar 
advantage over its competitors, in the fact that it 
gives a complete novelette in each number, and in 
the other fact that every issue is complete in itself, 
This feature has met with great success, and from 
all quarters we have the most gratifying evidence 
that our readers prefer this departure, rather than 


| 





the old vexatious delay involved in waiting from 
month to month for the completion of a serial story. 
It is but just to ourselves to add that we have pre- 
served intact all the old-time specialties of the mag- 
azine, and that our subscribers still have the usual 
varied collection of short stories, poems and 
sketches. Another advantage to the public is that 
a subscription may begin at any time in the year. 
Below we append the low club rates: 


One copy, one year, - . - - = $2.00 
Two copies, one year, . - - - 3.70 
Three copies, one year, - - - - §.25 
Four copies, one year, - ° « P 6.60 


Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the 

person getting up the club, making six copies, 9.50 
Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 

the person getting up the club, making nine 

copies, - - - - - - - 14.00 
Ten copies, one year,and an extra copy to the 

person getting up the club, making eleven 

copies, - - - - - -  « 17,00 
Twenty copies, one year, and an extra copy to 

the person getting up the club, making 

twenty-one copies, - - - - - 31.50 

How TO REMIT.—Send a post-office money 
order, or a draft on New York or Philadelphia; 
or send bank-notes in a registered letter, 

Address all letters, and make remittances payable 
to 

GODEY's LADY'S Book PuB, Co, (Limited), 

1006 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We call attention to Hon, Daniel F, Beatty's 
piano and organ advertisement, He is now mak- 
ing extraordinary offers in anticipation of the 
holidays. His instruments are all fully warranted, 
and sent on test trial, Mr. Beatty earnestly re- 
quests intending purchasers to visit him at Wash- 
ington, N, J., and see that the instrument he adver- 
tises is just as represented, Read his advertisement. 








>OUR Book TABLEA< 


From D, APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co,, Philadelphia : 

A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF 
MADAME DE REMUSAT, TO HER HUS- 
BAND AND SON, FROM 1804 TO 1813, 
From the French by Mrs, Cashiel Hoey and 
Mr. John Lillie, 

These are a collection of letters from wife to 
husband, the former occupying the position of 
Lady of the Palace, and the latter that of Prefect, 
Chamberlain, etc., during the reign of Napoleon 
I,, and embrace the remarkable period of French 
history between the years 1804-1813. . There is a 
vein of wifely affection running through them, 
which exalts the character of the writer in the 
mind of the reader, As both were dependent 
upon the bounty of Napoleon, and as the letters 
were likely to be read before they reached her 
hushand, Madame De Rémusat wrote under more 
or less restraint whenever the Emperor was the 
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topic of correspondence, but still with a degree of 
freedom that marked ber as a keen observer and 
cold chronicler of facts. Her position gave her 
unusual advantages to look behind the tinsel, and 
see the real heart of that life which surrounded 
her; and, though she admired to enthusiasm the 
genius of Napoleon, she has told enough in these 
letters to show that his metheds and practices were 
often detestable. Some of her reflections (viewed 
by our present knowledge of Napoleon), seem 
almost prophetic. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED. 

A pictorial delineation of street scenes, buildings, 
river views, and other features of the great metrop- 
olis, well worthy the attention of tourists, and of 
those who stili have their first visit to pay to New 
York. 


From GrEo, W. HARLAN, New York :— 

THE SKELETON IN THE HOUSE, By Fred- 
erick Spielhagen. ‘Translated from the German 
by M. J. Safford. 

An ingeniously-constructed story of German life, 
in which the denouement is well hidden to the 
close of the book. The story is pleasantly exciting. 

From D, APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia: 

THE ART OF SPEECH. Vol. II. Studies in 
Eloquence and Logic. By L. T. Townsend, D, D. 
This is an invaluable volume to young people 

who desire to acquire proficiency in oratory, It 

will commend itself to all students by its compre- 
hensive grasp of the subjects it treats of—eloquence 
and logic. 

AMENITIES OF HOME, 
We think this is the best of the ‘‘ Home Books" 

so far issued. There is so much good sense and 
pure teaching in it that we would earnestly recom- 
mend it to heads of families, We believe that, if 
its chapters were read aloud to the home circle—in 
the leisure of evening—it would produce very 
happy effects in any household. 


. 


From WM. S. GOTTESBERGER, New York, 
through Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

THE EMPEROR; aromance, By George Ebers. 
From the German by Clara Bell. In two vol- 
umes, 

Professor Ebers thas evidently put his whole soul 
into this work, which he states concludes the series 
of the books whose scenes are laid in Egypt. 
These historical romances have laid the foundation 
of an enduring fame for their author, and will be 
read and re-read for many years to come, In the 
Emperor we are presented with a romance laid 
during the Roman dominion in Egypt, and many 
beautiful pictures are evolved from the early 
growth of Christianity therein, It is really a work 
of art, 

From the Author :-— 


TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. By Mrs. M.D, 


Wellcome, Yarmouth, Maine, 
A neat little volume giving a great deal of useful 





information about planting and cultivating flowers. 
We think the love of flowers, which softens the 
heart and refines the habits, can be acquired by 
every one who is willing to learn. Here is a little 
book which will teach you how to make the best 
possible use of your garden—no matter how small 
it may be. 

From the same author we have an ‘*‘ ESSAY ON 
ROSES,” which treats of Roses Historically and 
Descriptively Considered—Classification of Roses 
—What Roses to Plant—Mode of Culture—List 
of Best Autumnal Blooming Hybrid Perpetuals— 
List of Best Ever-blooming Roses. 

From T. B, PETERSON & BROTHERS, Phila.:— 
MONSIEUR, MADAME AND THE BABY. 

By Gustave Droz. ‘Translated from the French 

by Reavel Savage. 

A very pretty picture of French conjugal life. 
We like Monsieur, we like Madame, and we like 
the Baby, and we would like all the French stories 
to be as clean and wholesome as this one, 





+o 


‘GIRLS cannot too early learn how much de- 
pends on them, How many a lost life is to be laid 
at the door of the careless mother, the selfish sister, 
or untidy, thoughtless wife. Home is the woman's 
world: there she should reign pre-eminent; and 
let her look to it that that home shall in its 
outward bearing represent all that is ‘pure, and 
lovely, and of good report,’ It needs no wealth, 
only loving care—care that its pleasant aspect shall 
speak of welcome to those who have gone to work 
in the burden and heat of the day, and ought to 
find there rest and refreshment,” 
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CAMDEN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 


Travel to Atlantic City by the ‘‘ Old Reliable.” 
For some weeks past this Company has been doing 
a very heavy business, the entire rolling stock on 
some days having had to make two round trips 
over the road, Notwithstanding this, the trains 
have been running regularly on time, and it is very 
rarely that a train does not arrive punctually, The 
roadway and equipment are in such excellent con- 
dition that the run is constantly made within sched- 
ule time, The running time of express trains this 
season is 85 to 90 minutes, and on Wednesday an 
85-minute train started late, and arrived in Atlantic 
City on time, having made the trip in seventy-six 
minutes, This Company claims a number of ad- 
vantages over its competitors, among which is the 
important one of delivering passengers at the 
various points on Atlantic Avenue, The Wood- 
ruff parlor cars, which run on this Company's ex- 
press trains, are the most comfortable cars running 
to any sea-side resort, the additional fare in them 
being but 25 cents. The season has been at its 
height for a couple of weeks; but the rush is still 
unabated, the travel between Saturday and Mon- 
day being particularly large, Express trains leave 
this Company's piers at 9:30 a, m., 2:30, 4:00 and 
4:45 p. m,, and on Sundays at 7:30 and 9:00 a, m 
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GAMBER GOTHIC COTTAGE. 


Destcn drawn expressly for Gopry’s LApy’s Book, by Isaac H, Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


The above is a new style Gamber Gothic one- 
story cottage, built of bricks and frame, new 
method; much admired for cheapness, durability 
and hedlthfulness. Exterior entirely bricks, 


ornamented by courses of ornamental or colored 
bricks; one-story high ; suitable for country resi- 
dences ; south upper story full and cool. 


Cost 





of structure at this time in vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, $3750. Cost of full drawings and specifi- 
cations, $87.50. 

Hobbs’ Architecture, a book containing 123 
designs of cottages, will be sent by mail free upon 
the receipt of $3.50. Address Hobbs & Son, 520 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
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THEO. MARZIALS. 


A SUMMER SHOWER. 








1 “Oh’tis nothing but ashow’r,but a quarter of an hour,Doh’t you thinkyou’d bettershelter by the 
2 Now that little summer show’r must have lasted quite an hour, } As I’ve heard a { 


3 Now that little summer shower must have ceas’d for quitean hour, s (shower can do in the 
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chestnut tree, For the wind is blowing sweet, and you’ve daisies for your feet,And 
North Countree, And she’d got a pretty shoe, she likedtoshewit too, But she 



























































North Countree, But f you’re in the shade, with a ver-y pret-ty maid, It 
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should you care todancelI can pipe,’said he, She was go-ing to thetown in a 
could not dance for - ev - er, tho’ light was she, So she sat herdowntorest, and the 
can - not matter much what the weather may be; And he must have said his say, for in 
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fresh print gown,Anda dainty col - or flies daintier it be, And the 
rose mherbreastShe gave ithim  so_ pretti -ly,and oh,so fair was she,That the 
his her lay,As he took a thread of meadow grass and measur’d for the ring,And she 
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piper’s eyes are blue,and he looks her thro’and thro’,And the parson's piping bullfinch cannot 


meet blush’d and sigh’ d,and he stutter’d when he tried To say something about roses,and I 
ook’d him thro’and thro’,while he vow’d he'd lov’d her true,Since the day he shar'd her book at 
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Merry, merry, 


on’tknow what beside, For she tossed her dainty head,and started up and said merry, inthe 
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pipeassweet and true,And there’s nota bird inJune knows sucha merry tune. a 
heard hersweetly sing,And notany one that June,sang sucha merry tune.As 
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or 
North Coun-tree, With a hey,my lad, and a play,my lad,And “mer-ri -ly I’lldance to thee!”’ 
North Coun-tree, But it’s ney any tae lad,and it’s play,my lad. And mer-ri- -ly I’lldance to thee!” 
North Coun-tree, With away lad, and a 
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Published in sheet form, price 80 cents, by WM. H. BONER & CO., agts. 
No.'1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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